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A Time to Serve 
By HERBERT CARLETON MAYER 


“ps PROPHETS of doom have been singularly monoto- 


nous in forecasting the extinction of the American 

college. The expansion of great public universities was 
expected to kill off the small colleges. The depression of 
recent memory was supposed to eliminate all but the particu- 
larly tough institutions. Neither of these powerful forces 
made any great change in the college situation. Yet no unit 
can absorb continued punishment, and the present war situa- 
tion may be the “knock-out” blow. 

American colleges have survived wars before this one. A 
few did manage to come through the American Revolution 
because they were chiefly concerned with training the clergy. 
Many just did drag out an existence during the Civil War; 
most of them had to start from scratch in the ruinous finan- 
cial disaster of the ’70’s. The World War of 1917-18 
wasn't long enough for us to do serious damage to the col- 
leges, although they took a terrible “ribbing” over the 
S.A.T.C. That war did serious injury to higher education in 
Britain, and the English have taken precautions this time. 

It is a weakness of mankind to wail that it is the victim of 
circumstance, and much of the present clamor is just the same 
old lament. Inevitably, human institutions suffer or prosper 
because of other forces in their environment. The college is 
no exception. It rides the crest or the trough of the waves 
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of economic and political circumstance. Nevertheless, it is 
the drifting vessel that takes the worst buffeting in a storm, 
not the ship that has power and whose skipper knows where 
he is going. It may be necessary to change the course for a 
time to ride out the gale; or even drop some cargo in dire 
extremity. Woe be to the timid captain who heads for shal- 
low water where the real dangers lie, or sends out a panicky 
SOS. 

The fate of the college, whether it be disaster or success, 
depends more upon what the college does than upon emer- 
gency conditions, troublesome as they may be. If the institu- 
tion is sound and has a stout-hearted crew willing to battle 
there is every reasonable prospect of coming through safely, 
perhaps with proud scars. 

It is painfully trite to afirm that this is an “all-out war’; 
but that term fits. Not only is everybody and everything in 
danger of attack, but to win this kind of a war it literally 
requires the efforts of all. This is the phase of the present 
conflict that we have been reluctant to recognize. Too many 
of us still want to cheer—at our convenience—while our 
heroes go forth to return carrying their shields or be carried 
on them. The Army and Navy have slowly been convinced 
that this is a new kind of war. Industry and commerce are on 
the way to learning it. The politicians and bureaucrats show 
little or no signs of such an awakening in their actions, though 
they use it for the text of their speeches. And sad but ter- 
ribly true is the fact that higher education shows scant realiza- 
tion of the implications of “all-out war.” 

Yes, we talk about it, discuss it, teach it—everything but 
do something about it. Certain graduate schools have be- 
come centers of research for war effort. Some universities 
have rented the Army and Navy their dormitories and 
athletic facilities, thereby lightening their own financial bur- 
dens. A few colleges are training relatively small groups of 
technicians. 

The great volume of training for war, both military and 
industrial, is being done by the Army and Navy themselves, 
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by some engineering schools, by proprietary schools, whose 
past history is not too savory, and by public secondary 
schools. Whether we like it or not, it is lucky that they are 
doing the job, for what would have been accomplished if it 
had been left to the colleges and universities? 

With the greatest training job in history facing the nation, 
we, who are supposed to be professionals in the education of 
young people, are doing so little that it is pitiful. Worse 
still, we are not even asked to help, in fact we are told that 
there is nothing we can do except to give up students and 
faculty members. The appalling fact is that with college and 
university graduates in practically all key government posi- 
tions, they do not even think of their own educational insti- 
tutions to do this mammoth job of training. The reasons 
for this situation are not too hard to find. 

Part of the fault lies in the sterile intellectualism we 
have taught, in the puerile student activities maintained or 
tolerated on the campus, and the “otherworldliness” of some 
of our professors. In spite of our frequent reiteration of 
the value of liberal education, we seem to have convinced 
those who have benefited from it that it has no contribution to 
make in a great crisis. Can there be any more convincing 
argument as to the failure of higher education to maintain a 
living connection with the social, economic, and political struc- 
ture of modern civilization? 

Then there is some reason to be found in the failure of 
military and naval authorities to make use of the enormous 
facilities of colleges and universities. Those who hold high 
office, naturally, are graduates of the military or naval 
academies. Their training is technical, and perhaps narrowly 
technical at that. They have no knowledge of liberal educa- 
tion, nor understanding how it can be used. Reserve officers, 
at least at the beginning, are overwhelmingly technical in 
their background and training. As a result, the newer off- 
cers taken from civilian life are no more prepared to capi- 
talize college training than the professional. The relatively 
few officers in authority who understand higher education are 
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either unable or unwilling to insist on practical use of colleges. 

We have been told that more than 80 per cent of all the 
commissioned officers come from colleges and universities, 
that colleges provide the developmental training that is in- 
valuable to military leadership, that the institutions of higher 
learning must carry on to provide this supply of leaders. 
Then, having devised a makeshift plan to keep men studying 
at colleges in the Reserve programs, we find those in high 
places criticizing the young men who continue their education. 
Within a few days we are told that this program is to be 
scrapped because the Army and Navy need officer material 
immediately. Apparently our war leaders have no high 
opinion of college education after all, or they believe they 
may achieve the same results by waving a magic wand over 
the ranks of soldiers and sailors. Whatever the reason, those 
who control our war effort and manpower problem cannot 
exonerate themselves from the blame of ignoring the greatest 
existing system of training men. 

The truly unpardonable sin has been committed by us who 
are administrators. We have been so engrossed in the effort 
to save our institutions that we have missed the greatest 
chance of our century to prove the practical efficiency of 
higher education. We have talked about public service and 
world horizons in the past, and when the opportunity comes 
we do not even recognize it. Of course there has been plenty 
of speech-making. Some of us have railed at our miserable 
fate that we have come to office at a time like this. Most of 
us have propounded a lot of pompous tommy-rot about the 
general values of a college education. Some of us have 
announced our intention of holding ourselves above this sinful 
war so that we might have clean hands to organize the peace. 
Some of us have wangled political influence to snatch a few 
crumbs from the tables of the masters to keep our institu- 
tions operating. Far too many of our committees and con- 
ferences have .been devoted to crying that our institutions 
must not be disturbed. We must have help but it must not 
be federal aid lest we lose our freedom; it must not be another 
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S.A.T.C. lest we injure the life of the campus; it must not 
interfere with schedules or courses lest it disturb academic 
patterns; and certainly it must not upset the social and athletic 
affairs of the campus lest it undermine the morale of the 
nation. 

History has taught me this much, at least, that institutions 
adapt themselves to serve their times and circumstances or 
they die. To put the issue bluntly, that is our choice. If our 
colleges and universities do not find a way to serve unselfishly 
and intelligently using their resources, they will deserve to go 
down helpless casualties unfit for the demands of a modern 
national crisis. Why worry about two-year and four-year 
bachelor’s degrees? Who cares about eligibility rules in 
athletics, or schedules, or team travel? Why debate frater- 
nities or no fraternities? Why waste time over changes in 
majors and required subjects? These are distinctly secondary 
matters that must wait until central purposes, goals, and ob- 
jectives have been established. 

The situation is not hopeless, however. The products of 
education are more in demand than ever before. We have 
a war on our hands, a mean one, that isn’t going to be wished 
away. The Army and Navy need officers, technicians, and 
specialists, industry needs more and better trained workers, 
and schools need teachers desperately. That sounds like a 
job for education, an enormous one. Let’s get at it! 

There is no great mystery about any type of specific train- 
ing. A good job analysis, determination of training units, 
and the establishment of methods and materials with which 
the training is accomplished—such is the formula. It is per- 
fectly apparent that some parts of the Army or Navy train- 
ing must be done in service, but other sections can just as 
well be handled in educational institutions. Plenty of ex- 
amples of such division of labor already exist, and there is 
no reason why the procedure cannot be applied to any train- 
ing. The Army Air Forces have farmed out all primary flying 
training to civilian contractors with very satisfactory results; 
yet there was a time when Army officers insisted that flying 
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must be under military control right from the beginning. The 
present system relieves the Air Forces of a great burden, and 
at the same time takes advantage of civilian resources. If 
this can be done with flying, a highly skilled and technical 
occupation, there is no reason why it cannot be done in any 
other military or naval service. 

It is not likely that the armed services will develop a plan 
for using the colleges for they are not familiar enough with 
such institutions. The Army Air Forces did not devise the 
division of labor in flight training. That came from the 
initiative of the operators of civilian flying schools, who per- 
suaded authorities that they could do the job, and got them 
to make a trial. It was not an immediate success, but by 
improving the plan, slowly and carefully, it eventually became 
a pattern which was applicable to a large number of units. 
Note, however, that the initiative came from civilians. Just 
as it does in manufacturing. 

Our failure to secure specific assignments from the Army 
and Navy arises from our attitude and our ignorance of what 
must be done. We have too often come with empty hands 
begging for a job without proving that we know how to do 
anything. Of course, we will have to give up general train- 
ing in economics and train men for specific tasks as clerks or 
supervisors or technicians. The same can be said for chem- 
istry, biology, geology, physics, language, history, etc. The 
foundation of general teaching ability possessed by most in- 
structors can be turned to practical ends now as it has been 
in the past when college professors have been employed by 
industry and business. If we know anything about ad- 
ministration and public relations, this is the time to prove it. 
I am convinced that a dozen of us who know both the Army 
and the college could, with reasonable cooperation, produce 
programs that would capitalize the educational facilities and 
personnel throughout the nation, and immensely relieve the 
burden on the training units of the armed services. But, we 
will have to take the initiative! 

There is, moreover, a job of training men and women for 
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industry and business that will keep us all operating at full 
capacity if we do the work. The coming demands for sub- 
stitutes to replace men will be phenomenal. Authorities have 
estimated that industry must replace more than 4,500,000 
men who will be taken for military service this year. Train- 
ing that many people even for simple jobs is a huge task. Of 
course such trainees will not be able to take two years in 
college; they will have to have specific job training for a given 
task. No, it is not college training, but the nation needs it. 
Can’t education adapt itself just as well as industry? 

Almost as big a job as either of these two is that of provid- 
ing the schools of the land with teachers to keep these vitally 
important units of our national life functioning efficiently. 
Someone has estimated that the public schools will need 100,- 
000 replacements this year. I believe this is a low estimate. 
To replace men there will need to be thousands of present 
teachers retrained to teach new subjects. Then there must 
be great numbers of new recruits. Much of this work will 
have to be intensive, high-pressure effort to get people ready 
as fast as they are needed. The alternative is to throw away 
all standards for teachers. There is enough room for ingenu- 
ity right here to keep most colleges busy. 

The pity of it all is that little is now being done in this 
field. Funds do not seem to be available to assist this work, 
as they are for chemistry, physics, or business administration. 
Nor can such established programs be adapted to aid the 
teacher shortage, for the regulations laid down by our own 
colleagues who administer these funds arbitrarily rule out most 
colleges and universities. The bills passed by Congress did 
not make such restrictions, but the bureau chiefs have limited 
the operation of such programs by their own regulations. This 
is another classic in noncooperation. 

In listing the tasks in training that ought to challenge the 
college to emergency efforts and programs, I have not men- 
tioned the biggest of all, namely, the regular task of educat- 
ing thousands of young men and women just below the draft 
age, and those who will be able to continue to graduation. 
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There is no good reason why a college should stop its regular 
work. In fact, the wise administrator will do everything he 
can to carry on the established education while the institution 
makes its contribution to emergency training. There is every 
reason why young men 16 and 17 who are qualified to do 
college work should start and get as much as possible. Young 
women have almost as much inducement to early starting and 
intensive preparation as the men. Accelerated programs, care- 
fully chosen courses, redesigned requirements, and specialized 
training demand the best thought and effort of college admin- 
istrators. We can take a lot of young folks through part of 
their college work in this emergency, so that they can be of 
greater use to the war effort, and that is service to the nation 
that is in order. Right now is the time to organize our 
colleges so that they can do a highly efficient job of preparing 
young men and women intellectually and physically to do their 
part in the war. If we fail to do that, we fail utterly, what- 
ever other supplementary tasks we undertake. 

Suppose we fail entirely to provide training—our one job— 
that will aid the war effort. What is the alternative? Many 
colleges will have to suspend for lack of students. The gov- 
ernment may take over many institutions for other purposes 
which may be equivalent to extinction. At any rate faculties 
will be dispersed and probably lost. Worst of all, we will 
have admitted to the public that in a crisis we had nothing 
to offer, we could not adapt ourselves, and since we were not 
good beggars, there is no place for us. 

Yet, this is not the true spirit of the educated man, much 
less the college from which he stems. As historians we know 
that times of crisis are times of magnificent opportunity. From 
a purely practical consideration, it would seem to be common 
sense to expect the educational institutions to be the hub 
around which any great national training program should 
revolve. We have turned to the engineer to use his skills in 
the war, to the metallurgist to develop metals for new tasks, 
to the chemist to evolve new formulas. Why isn’t it just as 
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logical to ask the educator to provide training to fit the new 
needs? 

Let’s let education be itself. Training is our job. We 
know how to do it. We believe in it. Let’s prove that we 
are equal to the challenge in our profession, as other workers 
are in theirs! Sure there will be troubles and headaches. 
There will be anyway, so what is the difference? I, for one, 
intend to prove that our colleges cannot only do their own 
job, but can also help in the emergency training, and if any 
one else feels as I do, let’s get started. To me the present 
crisis offers the grandest chance to prove the everlasting worth 
of higher education. In the national crisis where our very 
existence is in the balance, colleges have more to win than to 
lose by “‘all-out’’ service. If we have to cut corners, or put 
academic traditions in mothballs, or perhaps break some 
hearts, isn’t the job worth the risk? 

The biggest job of education and training is waiting to be 
done. Let’s live up to our traditions and ideals of public 
service. Whatever the cost, what must be done can be done! 
So “full speed ahead, and damn the torpedoes.” 











Asia in the School Program 
By HOWARD E. WILSON 
‘Te INDUSTRIAL and social forces of life in the twen- 


tieth century transcend national boundary lines; the 

welfare of one nation is bound up with the welfare of 
all nations,’ observes the Commission on Wartime Policy of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. It seems true 
that a second global war within the years of a single genera- 
tion has jolted the United States out of the assumption of 
national isolation. “The day of isolation has passed,” con- 
tinues the National Council report. ‘Unless citizens of the 
United States can cooperate democratically and constructively 
with peoples of all lands, the future can bring only an acceler- 
ating series of disastrous wars leading to the collapse of 
civilization.” 

The world-wide setting of modern life must be recognized 
and understood by the nation’s citizens, young and old, if 
victory is to be assured in both war and peace. Old distinc- 
tions between “domestic affairs” and “foreign affairs’? must 
be recognized as largely academic. What happens at Bizerte 
and Narvik today and in the Burmese jungles and Manchuria 
tomorrow affects intimately the ordinary ways of life in 
American cities and towns and countryside. The extent to 
which we develop a synthetic rubber industry affects the East 
Indies, and the revival of rubber plantations there or in 
Brazil or in Africa is certain to affect the supply and price of 
American tires. The disposal of American surpluses of cot- 
ton, corn, and industrial products is an international problem, 
with its domestic and foreign facets largely indistinguishable. 
The regulation of currency, the control of silver, the develop- 
ment of radio systems of broadcasting, the advance of 
medicine and safeguarding of public health, the control of sky 


*Commission on Wartime Policy, The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory 
(Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, December 1942), p. 9. 
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roads, the cultivation of the arts are all influenced and con- 
ditioned by events around the planet. The pursuit of human 
freedom and of the goals of democracy is of necessity a 
world-wide quest. Social ills in any section of the globe are 
sources of infection for all society. Achievements in social 
welfare in one area raise the standard of living for all 
mankind. 

In order to understand the international foundations of 
modern society, and to deal constructively with nations no 
longer distant from us in time or in interest, American citi- 
zens must be informed and appreciative about the cultures of 
the world. Education for citizenship in the twentieth century 
predicates education for civic action in world affairs. Curric- 
ula of schools and colleges, as well as the agencies of adult 
education, must provide increasing instruction in the cultures 
and problems of far-flung areas of the world, now caught up 
in a single world economy. 

It is fairly standard practice in American educational insti- 
tutions to provide instruction about the European roots of our 
civilization. Pupils acquire a general picture of European 
geography, and an introduction to European nations, leaders, 
and achievements. In recent years, schools and colleges have 
added to their programs a considerable amount of teaching 
about Central and South American nations and cultures. Such 
emphasis has been needed as an educational implementation 
of the good-neighbor policy, and, so long as it does not lead 
to a sort of hemispheric isolation, is sound and wise. An- 
other area of the world which is still widely neglected in our 
educational programs is Asia. Until very recently the typical 
graduate of high school or college in this country had had 
only the most casual—and often directly misleading !|—edu- 
cational contacts with the cultures of the earth’s largest and 
most densely populated continent. 

Asia is the home of old and rich and varied cultures. For 
two millennia before the industrial revolution, the Orient con- 
tributed more to the Occident than the Western world con- 
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tributed to Asia.* Silk, chinaware, gunpowder, wallpaper, 
playing cards, lacquer, printing, tea, alfalfa, chrysanthemums, 
grapes—these are only a few of the material Asiatic in- 
gredients in “Western” ways of living. Under the impact of 
Western industrialism, Asiatic peoples have made many ad- 
justments, and in recent decades a renaissance has marked the 
rise of Asia to a new influence in world affairs. Asia today is 
a focal point in world relations. ‘“The problem of India,” the 
ambitions of Japan, the superb strength of China, the 
“Balkans of Asia’’ to the southeast, Siberian Russia—these 
are matters of direct concern to those who hope to see a better 
world emerge from the present conflict. The United States 
must look westward across the Pacific, not toward an Oriental 
mystery, but toward new nations with magnificent past and 
present strength, with insistent stakes in the world economy, 
and with influence on the future of American welfare. 

The task of increasing and improving Asiatic studies in 
American education is one to which the American Council’s 
Committee on Asiatic Studies* has addressed itself during the 
past year. The committee has taken the position that the 
schools have four functions in this field. The first—and the 
easiest to perform—is that of equipping the largest possible 
number of young citizens with a body of basic information 
about the geography, peoples, and cultures of Asia. This 
task is the establishment of a factual foundation for the de- 
velopment of intelligent public opinion. 

A second function lies in developing among pupils a healthy 
respect for the indigenous qualities and varieties in Asiatic 
cultures. To achieve this end the widespread and uncritical 
assumption of the inveterate superiority of Western ways 
must be destroyed. The legitimacy of cultural diver- 
gencies must be recognized; respect for differences and for 


*See Derk Bodde, China’s Gifts to the West, Number 1, Asiatic Studies in 
American Education (Washington: American Council on Education, December 
1942). 

* For a statement of the committee’s point of view, see “American Education 
and the Far East,” THe EpucaTionaL Recorp, XXIII (January 1942), 5-14. 
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the achievements of the East must be cultivated. A third task 
for education is that of acquainting pupils with the major 
problems and issues and trends which Asiatic peoples now 
face, and of our relation to them. Distribution of natural re- 
sources on an equitable basis, solution of problems of 
overcongested populations, harmonization of conflicting 
nationalist ambitions, the dissolution of an outgrown im- 
perialism, and transition from an old to a new order are all 
problems of both East and West, and should be explored by 
young Americans. 

A fourth function of the schools is more difficult to achieve, 
but of basic consequence. It is a function inherent in our 
democratic faith—the development in pupils of a fundamental 
friendliness and acceptance of right-minded men and women, 
regardless of race, creed, and culture. Respect for the indi- 
vidual and solicitude for his welfare, whether he lives in the 
United States or China or the Philippines or elsewhere on the 
globe, is a prerequisite for the democratic solution of society’s 
problems. Such respect is the emotional solvent of the entire 
program in civic education for constructive participation in 
world affairs. 

Various possible alterations in the curricula and activities 
of schools may contribute to the discharge of these functions 
or objectives. Some schools find it possible to introduce into 
the program new semester or year courses on Asiatic history 
or current life. It is more widely practicable to insert special 
units or topics dealing with aspects of Asiatic life into already 
established courses in such fields as social studies and litera- 
ture. As teachers become increasingly informed about Asia, 
they will find a third approach universally possible—that of 
systematic filtration of Asiatic content into courses in art, 
literature, science, music, and the social studies. Such infiltra- 
tion draws upon Asiatic content for comparison, illustration, 
cross reference, and recognition of the relations which 
have always existed between East and West. A fourth ap- 
proach for increasing and improving Asiatic studies, possible 
in all schools, is extracurricular in nature. It involves as- 
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sembly programs, pupil clubs, exhibits, special projects, and 
direct contact between pupils and the representatives of 
Asiatic cultures. Obviously these four approaches are not 
mutually exclusive. An alert school may be developing work 
along all four lines simultaneously. 

In recent months many schools, working partly in coopera- 
tion with the Committee on Asiatic Studies, have developed 
or expanded programs of Asiatic study. From their experi- 
ence a number of promising practices begin to emerge. Cer- 
tain of these practices warrant widespread adoption in Ameri- 
can schools. Limiting the discussion to the secondary school 
level, the general outlines of some of these ‘promising prac- 
tices in civic education for participation in the affairs of the 
Pacific’ may be suggested here. 

In many larger secondary schools on the West Coast, an 
elective course is open to seniors which deals with ‘‘Problems 
of the Pacific” or ‘“The Pacific Rim.” Such a course, usually a 
single semester in length, deals with the geography of the 
Pacific and Asia, with trade relations among Pacific countries, 
with diplomatic policies and political issues. Where well 
taught, it is an excellent course for the limited number of 
pupils who take it. More recently a number of schools east 
of the Rockies have established courses stressing the historical 
background of Asiatic life. In the North Shore Country Day 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, a one-semester course on the Far 
East has displaced a class in ancient history; the course em- 
phasizes the history of China, seeking understanding of the 
background of modern events. In several schools in Con- 
necticut, a half-year course on La‘in America is followed by 
a half-year course on Asia—both elective in Grades XI and 
XII. Proviso Township High School in Maywood, Illinois, 
has offered a course on Asia for several years. The outline 
for the course this year includes (1) geography of Asia, (2) 
personalities of Asia, (3) European intervention in the Far 
East, (4) Japan’s rise to power, (5) the United States and 
the open-door policy, (6) China; the Republic and the civil 
war, (7) the World War and postwar periods, (8) the 
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Manchurian crisis, (9) war in China, and (10) the role of 
the United States in the Far East. 

When a school finds it possible to offer a course on Asia 
without unbalancing the entire social studies program it seems 
desirable to do so. However, such courses must ordinarily 
be elective and will reach relatively few pupils. Their chief 
merit, perhaps, is as an introduction to Asiatic studies for 
pupils who may, in college work, specialize in the study of 
Asia. This being the case, high school courses on Asia should 
not be “dumping grounds” for pupils needing credit; they 
should ordinarily be restricted to pupils of promise, and 
taught as introductory courses for directing the interests of 
pupils into a desirable area of specialization. 

The task of reaching the full group of secondary school 
pupils is not likely to be done by establishing separate courses 
on Asia. Rather it is necessary—and also desirable—to re- 
organize materials within the usual framework of courses, 
drop out or minimize some topics, and insert or enlarge topics 
or units on Asia. There are many examples of this approach 
to curriculum reconstruction. Reference to two recently 
printed bulletins, illustrative of the approach, may be made 
here. Late in 1942 the Missouri State Superintendent of 
Public Schools issued a bulletin on Adapting the Missouri 
Courses of Study in Social Studies to the Wartime Emergency. 
The bulletin suggests inclusion of a unit on “The Americas 
and the East” to take some six weeks from either the course 
in modern history or the course in modern problems. A 
teaching guide for the proposed unit, including a detailed out- 
line, suggested activities and projects, a bibliography, and a 
careful statement of objectives is given in the booklet. The 
public schools of Dallas, Texas, published in December 1942 
a “Bulletin for Pupils’ on Our World Neighbors, a “unit of 
work on a few of the ‘blind spots’ in the social studies 
courses.” The 48-page bulletin contains sections on China, 
India, Brazil, Mexico, Russia, and the postwar world; in each 
section is given a summary statement of appropriate content- 
information, a group of study questions, pupil ctivities, and 
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bibliographies. The social studies teachers are to insert the 
topics within the framework of existing courses. 

During the last ten weeks of the 1941-42 school year a 
tenth-grade class in one of the Los Angeles high schools, 
taught by Dr. Helen Bailey, experimented with a unit which 
they called ‘“‘Why is There War in Asia?” The teacher posed 
the question; she and the class cooperatively planned the 
search for the answer. The pupils had studied a unit on 
“Cultures of the Orient” in their world history course the 
preceding year; their Grade X unit centered on the present 
situation in Asia rather than on its historical background. 
Pupils reread their geographies, analyzed all the articles on 
Asia published in the Readers’ Digest and certain other 
magazines during the past decade, had some Asiatic experts 
visit their class, and went out for interviews with other 
specialists. ‘They made rather elaborate scrapbooks of news- 
paper and magazine clippings, and developed useful statistical 
tables, maps, and charts on the production and distribution 
of critical goods and on the comparative resources of Asiatic 
nations. They prepared an assembly program and a radio 
script, and ended their ten-week unit with enormously in- 
creased sensitivity and insight on Asiatic problems and rela- 
tions for today and tomorrow. 

In the University High School of Austin, Texas, two 
teachers have developed a unit called ‘““The East Assumes 
Greater Importance in World Relations” for Grade IX. The 
unit is made up of five “‘problems”: (1) Why has divided 
India been a coveted prize of nations? (2) How is ancient 
China adjusting to a modern world? (3) How has Japan 
changed from an ancient feudal country to a modern indus- 
trial nation? (4) How has the continent of Australia become 
important in our line of defense? (5) Why do nations seek 
control of the islands of the Pacific Ocean? The total unit, 
to which six weeks was allotted, was developed through the 
use of visual materials and available readings;* it involved 


*The United States Office of Education has a number of loan packets on 
Asiatic topics which are useful in the development of such a unit. 
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many individual and committee assignments within the class. 
The Austin unit is a general overview of current issues in the 
Pacific area. Other units are relatively small in scope, repre- 
senting more intensive studies of a single topic. A teacher 
of civics has developed a unit study of Shanghai as a metro- 
politan community, using it for comparison with metropolitan 
communities in the United States. One school has developed 
a unit on Chinese family life for use in a course on human 
relations. Many teachers of United States history are now 
inserting into their courses topics on ‘““Trade Relations of 
Asia and America,” “American Missionaries in Asia,” or 
“The Asiatic Foreign Policy of the United States.”* Units 
on Asiatic literature for courses in world or comparative 
literature, units on Asiatic art forms and products in the art 
curriculum, units on the ancient nations of Asia in the world 
history course are all possibilities on which various schools 
are working. 

In Cleveland a group of teachers re-examined the outline 
of their course in United States history, not for the purpose 
of inserting a unit or major topic on Asiatic relations, but for 
the purpose of filtering Asiatic content into many places in 
the outline. The first voyage of an American trading ship 
to Canton in 1784; the rise of the clipper ships and the use 
by Americans of the cargoes they brought from the Orient; 
the first diplomatic relations with China in the 1840's; the 
acquisition of islands in the Pacific; relations with Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines; the missionary movement and 
its effects on both Asia and America; the coming of Chinese 
laborers to the California coast; the opening of Japan; the 
Boxer Rebellion; Chinese students in the United States; re- 
cent diplomatic policies—all these are topics worth more to 
those who would understand the nation’s history than such 
items as remote tariff bills and the administration politics of 
Pierce and Buchanan. In West Hartford, Connecticut, 


“It is interesting to observe that two recently published textbooks in United 


States history contain the first separate chapters in such books on the relations 
of the United States and Asia. 
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Richard J. Stanley has reorganized the United States history 
course with due attention to these events and relations stem- 
ming out beyond the Golden Gate.® In the same way that he 
has revised the course in United States history, revisions 
should be carried on—and are carried on in some schools—in 
the fields of world history, world literature, art, music, and 
geography. 

In one New England secondary school a successful ap- 
proach to Asiatic studies has been made through a students’ 
International Relations Club. About 150 pupils, in a total 
student body of 400, belong to the club. The club holds regu- 
lar meetings devoted to Asiatic affairs, arranges bulletin 
boards and exhibits for school and community, organizes 
assembly programs and concerts and forums participated in 
by adults of the community. During the past year, and with- 
out a single curriculum change, pupils in that school have 
become Asia-conscious and well informed on many significant 
aspects of Asiatic life. In the Skokie School of Winnetka, 
Illinois, several weeks were devoted last spring to the de- 
velopment of all-school projects which broke down the old 
distinctions between curriculum and extracurriculum. Classes 
in the school studied life in various Asiatic areas—a rice- 
growing region, an Indian village, a rubber plantation. The 
study led to a dramatization or exhibit on the material 
studied; these climaxing activities were woven together in an 
all-school celebration. Classes visited one another in rota- 
tion; there was a school assembly and fair. Again, the result 
was increased understanding of Asia by the pupils and patrons 
of the school. 

Cleveland is celebrating in January 1943 an “Asia Week.” 
School assemblies and exhibits on Asia mark the week. Radio 
programs and adult club meetings and forums will deal with 
Asia. At the Board of Education Building will be exhibited 
work on Asia done by pupils in the city’s schools and the 
motion pictures, slides, maps, and other visual aids dealing 


®*The Committee on Asiatic Studies is shortly to issue a handbook on Asiatic 
content in the United States history course prepared by Mr. Stanley. 
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with Asia which are available through the Education Mu- 
seum. The Art Institute will have special exhibits from its 
Asiatic collections; the Cleveland Public Library has prepared 
book lists and will have exhibits and book talks dealing with 
Asia. Such coordination of the major education agencies of 
a community is a marked step in informing the public, young 
and old, and making them aware of critical factors in the 
international scene. 

Many additional developments in American schools such 
as these could be suggested. However, the significance of all 
the scattered efforts to introduce Asiatic materials into the 
course of study and to provide activities and experiences by 
which school pupils may appreciate more adequately the 
achievements and problems of Asiatic peoples lies not in a 
mere catalogue of these school enterprises. The significance 
lies in the fact that American education is awakening to new 
forces and looking to new horizons. Individual teachers and 
school systems are on the march toward readjustment of edu- 
cation for constructive participation in world affairs. The 
march is only begun, but it is under way. 

We cannot and should not expect the sudden and nation- 
wide achievement of a new program of Asiatic studies in 
American schools. There can be no national fiat inaugurat- 
ing overnight a crystallized program of education about Asia. 
The march forward in this field is dependent upon hundreds 
of individual teachers who, within the possibilities of their 
own institutions and of their own educational philosophies, 
seek to readjust their work to the needs and possibilities of 
Asiatic study. Joining the march toward education for 
American cooperation with Asia is the responsibility of each 
teacher and each student of the trends of modern life. The 
extent to which the march is successful is one measure of the 
effectiveness of education for both victory in war and victory 
in peace. 








Education for Democracy 
By BRUCE McCULLEY 


UR AWAKENING to the fact that education for de- 
C) mocracy is vital to our survival as a nation must be 
rated the most significant development of our social 
thinking in a long time. ‘The stresses and strains of wartime, 
linked with a pervasive sense of changes in process, are 
forcing the pace of that development. We are realizing at 
last—before it is too late, let us hope—that a democratic 
social order, with its unrivaled freedom, is so far from being 
a crude, primitive setup that only men equipped with large 
and generous understanding of human affairs can meet the 
responsibilities of its citizenship. ‘The easy circumstances we 
have hitherto enjoyed have permitted us to muddle along 
without irretrievable disaster; but clearly that day is over. 
Against the forces that menace democracy today plain citizens 
have about as much chance as the heroes of Bunker Hill 
would have against a panzer division. They*heed equipment, 
the knowledge, understanding, and skills that it is the func- 
tion of education to give, and they need it desperately. 
Democracy is an emergent way of life. Its procedures, 
being relatively new and but partially mastered, should be 
thought of as more or less tentative. Its spirit and the direc- 
tion of its development are more important than the forms 
and modes of its activity. In a general way it has been de- 
fined as a cooperation of men on terms of equality in the 
conduct of their common affairs, each for all and all for each. 
But this conception of it as method and procedure implies 
something underlying that is individual and personal. Unless 
men are democratic in mind and heart the method of their 
procedures will avail but little. Inculcation of the mental 
and spiritual attitudes that mean democracy becomes, there- 
fore, a prime educational concern. 
First among these attitudes, the very mainspring of de- 
mocracy, is a controlling respect for one’s fellow-man— 
controlling to the degree that it puts his well-being as a per- 
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son before considerations of property or place or race or 
class. Being specific in its object—one’s neighbor, if you 
please—is something quite distinct from the sentimentalist’s 
enthusiasm for that abstraction, ‘the brotherhood of man.”’ 
As little does it connote that other sentimentality, the egoistic 
individualism of the anarchist. 

Foundational, too, in our conception of democracy is a sense 
of community of nature and interest with other men strong 
enough to ensure wholehearted participation with them in 
group life. No man lives well who lives selfishly. The ideal 
involves a nice balance, recognition of the group set against 
regard for one’s own individuality: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

A controlling respect for men as persons, an effective sense 
of social responsibility: these are the great matters of atti- 
tude. Given these, the foundation of democracy is secure; 
what else is needful can be added, knowledge and under- 
standing, that is, with skills to match. Lacking these atti- 
tudes, we are as the man who built his house on sand. 


II 


It has become traditional to recognize two types of educa- 
tional activity: liberal education, concerned primarily with 
developing the child as a person, with adjusting him to the 
environing world of nature, and with bringing him into a 
contributing relationship with the social order in which he 
is to function; and professional and vocational education, 
carrying on and equipping that person for service in an oc- 
cupation. The distinction between the two types has been 
emphasized to a mischievous degree; neither attains its most 
significant reality apart from the other. Exclusive stress on 
the vocational idea leads toward purblind materialism; ex- 
clusive stress on the liberal idea leads toward intellectual and 
spiritual decadence. 

Of the two phases of our educational activity, it is the 
liberal that chiefly demands our attention. To it inevitably 
falls the all-important task of determining the social outlook 
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and developing the intellectual capacities of our American 
youth—of establishing, that is, our democratic order at its 
base. If this work of liberal education is adequately effective 
the democratization of professions and vocations follows 
automatically. But if our program of liberal education fails 
in its function nothing else can matter greatly; sooner or 
later, under the stress of some quake or gale, our whole 
social setup goes toppling. 

Liberal education is based historically on an ancient and 
honorable tradition that goes back to medieval times, and 
beyond that even to the Greeks. Its contribution to human 
civilization has been great. But the undoubted greatness of 
that contribution should not blind us to the fact that the 
functioning of liberal education in our world is disturbingly 
inadequate. Its lines were laid down in an age when the idea 
of social privilege was accepted as a matter of course. The 
function of organized education was frankly the preparation 
of candidates for positions of privilege; no one thought of 
anything else. But now, to the extent that the democratic 
ideal has come to realization, education, especially liberal 
education, must reckon with a radical change in social out- 
look, particularly in regard to that very conception of the 
justness and propriety of privilege. With that change, liberal 
education, in point of view, in program, and in procedures, 
has failed to keep step. Holding to a peculiar cloistered 
aloofness, setting ‘‘culture’’ in opposition to “the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,”’ it has been content in recent history 
to know the reality of social revolution by report rather than 
through experience. 

It will be questioned whether this criticism of our agencies 
for liberal education is not considerably invalidated by the 
establishment of the natural sciences, modern literature and 
art, and modern philosophy as features of the liberal cur- 
riculum. The question is based on misapprehension. The 
charge is not that liberal education is out-of-date in its cur- 
ricular material—although something might be said on that 
score. It is, rather, that our liberal education is out-of-date 
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in its social orientation, that its objectives were determined 
long ago under circumstances that made it in spirit and out- 
look a servant of privilege, and that that spirit and outlook 
continue to animate it. As long as that condition persists, 
plans to educate for democracy are futile. To use the 
terminology of the day, this orientation toward privilege 
makes our agencies for liberal education a subtle, pervasive 
fifth-column activity in the very household of our democracy. 

Orientation toward democracy would not solve all our 
educational problems, of course; but at least we should be in 
position to attack them. It would determine ultimate ob- 
jectives, establish a controlling principle of organization, a 
sense of perspective and proportion in curricular matters, and 
an evaluative point of view. Those alone would mean very 
much. Also, the setting of our loftiest social ideal as the 
goal of educational effort would give to the educator a de- 
sirable sense of significant function. 


III 


It will make for clarity in our further discussion if we set 
over against one another two fairly distinct areas of human 
interest with which courses of instruction are concerned: 
first, human affairs, men’s doings as individuals and their 
cooperation in social groups; second, the environing world of 
animate and inanimate nature. The latter of these, the 
happy hunting ground of the physical and_ biological 
scientists, is much the simpler, so that what needs to be said 
here concerning it may advantageously be said first. 

Working from assumptions suggested by the facts before 
him, the scientist deduces a tentative conclusion which he 
tests by experiment, through this process establishing prin- 
ciples of order in nature which he formulates as laws. Out 
of this scientific procedure has come an enormously expanded, 
and continually expanding, knowledge of the environing 
world. Earlier conceptions of our universe and man’s place 
in it that could not be squared with the findings of science 
have had to go by the board. Its ascendency in our modern 
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intellectual world is all but complete; when science speaks 
other voices are reduced to mere whispers. 

So great has been the contribution of science to our gen- 
eral knowledge and understanding, so penetrative its impact 
on our ways of thought, that the person to whom its processes 
are strange and alien is scarcely to be thought of as educated. 
The experience of the academic laboratory brings to youth 
not only knowledge and a degree of mastery of the method 
that has worked such wonders, but also a sense of ‘“‘the im- 
perialism of fact,’”’ an awareness of immutable natural law, 
that means adjustment to the environing material world. In 
their making this adjustment constitutional rather than sim- 
ply intellectual, the courses in physical education have a most 
significant function. To the scientific discipline may be 
credited, then, very positive success in attaining one of the 
greater objectives of liberal education. 

Materials for the curriculum afforded by the world of 
human affairs are broadly of two kinds that correspond 
vaguely with the two eternally opposed, yet interdependent, 
realities of that world, the social group and the individual 
person. ‘There is, first, the multitude of social organiza- 
tions—some of them institutional in character—and their 
operative processes, an organization for each type of under- 
taking to which common needs have impelled cooperative 
men. There is, second, the fruitage of men’s efforts to com- 
municate personal experience, the characteristic product of 
such efforts being our multitudinous works of literary or 
other art. To match these two kinds of material, expedience 
has developed two “divisions” of the educational curriculum: 
“the social sciences,” falsely so called, and “the humanities,” 
to use another misnomer, the somewhat uncertain differentia- 
tion between social sciences and humanities being essentially 
a matter of comparative emphasis on the social as opposed 
to the personal. Considering these in relation to the general 
office and function of liberal education, even as the physical 
and biological sciences are our chief dependence for adjust- 
ing the child to the environing world of nature, so the social 
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sciences serve most directly in making him a contributing 
participant in group activities, and the humanities have a 
special responsibility for developing him as a person. 

Techniques other than the scientific apply in the world of 
human affairs. The “facts” to be dealt with are not the 
simple objective actualities of the laboratory; integrated in 
each, a very part of it, is the quality of the person or persons 
from whom it proceeds, a spiritual element that eludes intel- 
lectual grasp. Under conditions thus adverse to exactitude of 
measurement, the establishment of law through the experi- 
mental technique of the scientists is out of the question. The 
student in pursuit of understanding finds a modus operandi, 
however, in a sort of trial-and-error procedure, in checking 
his tentative judgment against other human experience as 
recorded by history. Also, he is able to arrive at comprehen- 
sion of social phenomena through observing them historically 
and their origins and development. Furthermore, he may 
bring to bear his own imaginative insight and approach phases 
of human affairs from the inside, as it were. Although he 
cannot establish by these means principles of natural order 
in his field comparable in validity to the “laws” of the 
scientist, he is able to establish strong probability, a service- 
able substitute. 

The obvious bearing of the social sciences on participation 
in public affairs and on the practice of our main professions 
and vocations has given them a conspicuous place in educa- 
tional programs at every stage from the primary grades to 
collegiate graduation. Instruction in this field aims at an 
understanding of human society in its many phases and modes 
of activity. In common thinking it is accepted as our potent, 
effective agency for developing the humane civilization we 
associate with democracy. Actually, its achievement war- 
rants no such rating. 

Its inadequacy may be attributed largely to a failure to 
develop and emphasize the concept of society as a whole, in 
relation to which, when all is said, phases and modes have 
their more comprehensive significance and value. The diff- 
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culty seems to grow out of the fact that the several social 
sciences have developed in response to social needs that were 
rarely sensed in relation to one another or to society at large. 
Each has been thought of habitually as if it were complete in 
itself and integral whereas it is in fact nothing of the sort— 
politics, economics, and the rest of them being but modes of 
our social life. Consequently a most undesirable parochial- 
ism of outlook and interest pervades the very field where an 
active sense of the dependence of parts on the whole, of eco- 
nomics, politics, law, and so forth on the general life of 
society, is essential to that comprehensive and generous un- 
derstanding which the welfare of democracy demands. The 
physician who practices a specialty without a working under- 
standing of general human physiology is sometimes labeled 
with the unpleasant name of ‘“‘quack.’’ Quack economists or 
lawyers are quite as undesirable as quack doctors. 

From instruction in and through the various arts, the most 
distinctive feature of the program offered by the humanities, 
several kinds of value accrue, one of which is so vital to ad- 
vance in humane civilization as to call for the emphasis of 
formal statement. The artist is distinguished among men by 
his superior ability to communicate phases of his mental and 
spiritual experience. In the mind of the layman who really 
listens to music, or contemplates a picture, or reads a piece 
of literature, is induced a responsive imaginative activity akin 
to the artist’s own. This response is not an act of learning 
in any proper sense of the term; it is an act of creation under 
the stimulation and leading of the artistic work. The layman 
thus enters into the most intimate association human minds 
ever know, contemplating reality from the artist’s point of 
view, sharing his spiritual attitude and reacting emotionally 
in a kindred way. The educative value of such experience is 
beyond estimate. Through it, far more than through any 
other of our educational processes, the wise, the good, the 
beautiful and the true, the subtly accumulated fruitage of our 
human past, are made dynamic in the minds and hearts of 


men. 
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First, in our rating of educational objectives, is the well- 
being of persons, the democratic summum bonum. Others 
are relative in importance; this is an absolute. Realization 
should mean for every individual adequate opportunity to 
develop to the full his intellectual and spiritual capacities. It 
is the peculiar glory of democracy as a social setup that it 
accords to every man a right to enter into and to make his 
own the most humane and most deeply satisfying life we 
know. 

Second as an objective to this matter of the personal life 
would rank equipment for cooperative participation in com- 
munity and national affairs: the social attitudes already dis- 
cussed, for one thing; for another, knowledge and under- 
standing of men and their ways, with skills to match. 

Development of these social attitudes, respect for men as 
persons and will to share in group life, takes place under 
various stimulations from earliest childhood on, not all of 
them academic. But there are at least two approaches that 
appertain peculiarly to the teaching function. There is, first, 
the development of social attitude through understanding of 
their relationship to human well-being. There is, second, the 
approach through imaginative experience in which the pupil 
accepts and makes his own, at least for the time being, atti- 
tudes implicit in pieces of literary or other art. Of the two, 
the second is probably the more effective; it penetrates the 
inmost places of the soul. But, if significant success is to be 
achieved, the two must march together. Attitudes determined 
by reason and understanding alone are apt to lack creative 
energy and capacity for self-sacrificing devotion, even to be 
inhibited by their rational quality from significant commit- 
ment to any course of action. To many thoughtful persons 
the present generation of American youth seems to exhibit 
just such symptoms. Has emphasis on the rational in their 
education been overdone? Attitudes born of imaginative ex- 
perience are dynamic enough, as a rule, but they may look in 
any conceivable direction; they may even be positively vicious. 
Clearly the one type of inculcation is needful as a supplement 
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to the other. Understanding is an invaluable critic and judge; 
but it is through the imagination that the sources of power 
are tapped. 

In a class by itself as an educational objective is ability to 
communicate through the medium of our English language. 
A citizen must know what his fellows are thinking, how they 
feel about things, and what they propose to do. They in turn 
must know his mind. For such intercommunication no mere 
smattering of language will serve. Except as a generally dif- 
fused proficiency in English is achieved, democratic procedures 
are bound to prove halting and ineffective. We are not yet 
even in sight of such proficiency. 

It may be urged that the crowded state of the typical cur- 
riculum makes impossible the attainment of these objectives. 
They involve, however, no new material. What they do in- 
volve is an organization of teaching with a view to emphasis 
on main things. If such organization demands the elimina- 
tion of some of the piffle that clutters up school and college 
programs, that will be all to the good. 


[V 


Finally, there is M’Andrew’s question: “What about the 
man?’’ Success in educating for democracy will depend, it 
goes without saying, on the understanding and loyalty of the 
men who administer the program. Of these, three groups 
are so important as to demand attention here. 

There are, first, the members of school boards, the regents, 
overseers and trustees, the lay representatives of the public. 
It is theirs to provide and maintain the plant and all material 
accessories, to select the first-string executives, and to see that 
the enterprise, whatever its grade or rank, promotes effec- 
tively the end for which it was established. It is a large order, 
one to challenge the capacities of the ablest men we have. In 
general, the persons for this task are experienced men of 
affairs and, as such, conditioned by their experience. On their 
ability to transcend the limitations—political, economic, or 
other—inherent in such conditioning, and administer their 
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trust as a commission from democracy itself, the success of 
our program of education for democracy inevitably turns. 

Then there are the official executives, the superintendents 
and principals, the presidents and deans. From one point of 
view they are businessmen: it is fair and right to expect of 
them a measure of business efficiency. It is theirs to make 
material equipment and mechanical organization serve edu- 
cational ends. From another and much more important point 
of view, they are the captains in a spiritual enterprise: it is 
theirs to select a staff of teachers and to lead them in the 
high adventure of enlarging, refining, and intensifying youth’s 
capacity for life. 

Last of these groups are the teachers, the men and women 
of the front line who do the actual work of instruction. 
What about them? They should, of course, be persons of 
character and culture who know their subjects and have skill 
in presenting them. In addition, they should themselves as 
persons exemplify the democratic social attitudes and point 
of view, for a man teaches what he is, whether he will or no. 
Democracy being a developing thing, however, only the per- 
son who lives in the sweep of its current can know it from 
the inside, that is, can really know it at all. It becomes plain, 
then, that if education for democracy is not to be made mere 
farce, those to whom we entrust the molding of the citizens 
of tomorrow must live actively and to the full the life of citi- 
zens. When we recognize what that implies in the way of 
cooperative participation by teachers in the educational enter- 
prise on terms of equality as persons, we are confronted with 
a most serious problem. 

The conception of organization that prevails in American 
schools and colleges did not have its origin in educational 
reality; it was drawn from other fields and imposed on edu- 
cational activity in the name of business efficiency, its bearing 
on educational efficiency coming in for too scant attention. In 
the resultant setup autocratic authority is consistently vested 
in the central executive, the principal, the superintendent, or 
the president, as the case may be, an arrangement that leaves 
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the teacher, the one person of vital importance to any educa- 
tional achievement, with the status of a mere dependent. In 
his home state, the school, he is not a citizen, but a subject. 
The system under which he moves and has his being has never 
adopted the Bill of Rights; if he has opinions on policy or 
other matters of consequence, he utters them only by permis- 
sion. To the will of the executive he must conform—or else. 

The fact that the reality has frequently been less harsh 
than the system may be credited to the democratic decency of 
the general run of American men. Here and there an execu- 
tive of rare spiritual stature, with the cooperation of teachers 
of similar quality, has actually humanized the system as far 
as his personal jurisdiction extended. All honor to such! Un- 
fortunately there have not been enough of such men to go 
around. But under an executive of dominantly “political” and 
mechanical capacity, contemptuous of the wisdom in the adage 
that although “‘it is excellent to have a giant’s strength it is 
tyrannous to use it like a giant,’”’ many an educational unit has 
taken on the characteristics of a petty Nazi state, even to the 
development of its own Gestapo. Dictatorship at the top has 
its corollary in trimmers and yes-men at the bottom. Persons 
of integrity, in such a school or college, carry on under a 
demoralizing surveillance. Sometimes they succeed in ‘‘emi- 
grating’; sometimes they are “deported”; usually they die. 
What hope of democracy’s emerging from a matrix like that? 

This matter of the status of the teacher presents probably 
the gravest problem touched upon in the course of the present 
discussion. Men who are men, men of vigorous originality, 
the most genuinely and completely democratic men we have, 
must be enlisted as teachers if education of the people, by the 
people, for the people is to be realized. But such men de- 
mand as a right the reality of citizenship; they will accept no 
cheap substitute. If they are denied that reality in the teach- 
ing profession they will simply turn elsewhere—as they have 
been doing. But it is democracy that takes the consequences. 
Those consequences have already cost us too much; we cannot 
any longer afford them. 
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College Women Students and the War 


By MARGARET S. MORRISS 


N 1939-40, the year when war broke out in Europe, it is 
| probably safe to say that the impact of the war on college 
women students was scarcely felt except as a situation 
which created a need for understanding the immediate and 
remote antecedents. That was the winter when great em- 
phasis was placed on lectures on foreign affairs, on discussion 
groups and panels, and on background courses in history, poli- 
tics, or economics. 

The debacle in France, in June 1940, was startling enough 
in all conscience. When the Selective Service Act received the 
President’s signature on September 16, 1940, the “handwriting 
on the wall” even with regard to women could be read by 
many people. The war was coming closer to us as men were 
beginning to be taken out of civilian life, if only for a time; 
enlarged demands for the employment of women might ulti- 
mately become a part of the picture. 

When the American Council on Education and the Na- 
tional Education Association appointed the Committee on 
Education and National Defense, it was natural that there 
should be one subcommittee of the larger group, the Com- 
mittee on Women in College and Defense, with President 
Meta Glass of Sweet Briar College as chairman. That com- 
mittee operated for nearly two years, held several conferences, 
and, after Pearl Harbor, published two bulletins reporting 
the activities of the committee and discussing women in college 
and defense work. 

During the year and a half after the passage of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, college faculties and their women students 
organized into emergency war committees which, for the most 
part, devoted themselves to war relief and to “‘defense”’ serv- 
ice. They were engaged in such activities as sewing or knit- 


* Address delivered at a conference held at Northwestern University, Novem- 
ber 14-15, 1942. 
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ting for the British, or raising money for distressed European 
countries, or arranging for extracurricular classes in Red 
Cross subjects, motor mechanics, and the like, although the 
specific purpose of some of those courses, and the prospective 
need for them, was not clear. It is likely that these classes 
were organized partly as a result of the last war, when college 
women doing war work were mostly in welfare or recreational 
service. 

After Pearl Harbor, when this country actually was thrust 
into the war, the conference called in March 1942 by the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations pointed up po- 
tential needs for women in paid jobs, conspicuously where a 
scientific or mathematical background was desired. Our 
minds were not perfectly clear, however, as to where or how 
women would be needed, and vestigial remains of the old atti- 
tude toward women in science could still be found. I remem- 
ber the distinguished elderly chemist at that conference who 
brought up again the matter of women’s clothes catching fire 
in chemical laboratories, but who added reflectively, “I sup- 
pose that is not important now as they all wear slacks.” 

Summarizing the implications of these early activities, I 
should say that until the spring of 1942 the predominant atti- 
tude toward young women in college, even after we were at 
war, was that their principal task was to preserve the liberal 
tradition. The task of the college where they were educated 
was to enable them to carry on study and research in litera- 
ture and language, history and philosophy, music and art, in 
order that the inheritance of our civilization, and its enduring 
values, should not be lost. 

To this task was added that of trying to fit women to 
participate in the war effort largely on the volunteer basis. 
It seems to me that there was no sureness of touch in deciding 
just what that preparation should be, but rather an effort to 
get ready “‘in case.” 

By last spring, it was beginning to be evident that college 
women were to be needed in wartime positions, in govern- 
ment and industry, as well as in community service, and on the 
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professional rather than on the volunteer level. Bulletin No. 
25, “Higher Education and National Defense’ (April 17, 
1942), prepared by the Committee on Women in College and 
Defense, listed many such opportunities. 

I suspect that future historians of the war will point to the 
summer of 1942 as the time when the United States first 
realized that it was in for a global war which would require 
the utmost effort of every citizen if it were to be won. De- 
feats in the Pacific, further German conquests in Russia, and 
the battle of the Atlantic indicated the urgency and size of the 
task before us. All this was quickly reflected in colleges and 
universities. The realization of the devastating effect of the 
war on liberal education for men resulted, after conference 
and consultation, in the appointment of the Committee on the 
Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the American Council on Education. A new sub- 
committee on College Women Students and the War 
was regarded as a successor to the earlier subcommittee. As 
I understand it, both of these later committees have been 
appointed by the American Council on Education at the 
request and with the approval of Edward C. Elliott, chief of 
the Division of Technical and Professional Personnel of the 
War Manpower Commission, and both are, in a real sense, 
working with him. 

The Committee on College Women Students and the War 
has had two meetings and prepared Bulletin No. 35, “Higher 
Education and National Defense” (October 17, 1942), the 
purpose of which was to put into words the drastic nature of 
the war demands which developed during the summer. The 
pressure for college women by the armed forces, by industry, 
and by essential community services seemed to the committee 
so overwhelming as to necessitate an almost complete shift in 
emphasis. 

In a way, Bulletin No. 35 was designed to set the stage for 
future activities of the committee. It is hoped that specific, 
critical shortages can be brought to the attention of college 
students in later publications, or perhaps by other means such 
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as by small group conferences; that programs of training may 
be suggested for different types of need; that the committee 
may act as a clearinghouse to find out and pass on significant 
college plans to meet emergencies; and that it may also keep 
in close touch with government agencies concerned with the 
use of college women in wartime, that is, the armed services, 
the War Manpower Commission, the Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel. 

It has even been suggested that some over-all constructive 
plan or statement of policy for the education of young women 
in college during the war might be worked out by the com- 
mittee for presentation, say, to the War Manpower Com- 
mission; but any widespread agreement on such a plan seems 
unlikely and the idea perhaps inadvisable. On the other hand, 
the government itself, that is, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, or any other agency, is probably not in a position to tell 
the women’s colleges what to do next, nor to set over-all pat- 
terns for their action. There is no such uniformity of train- 
ing underlying specialization in the use of woman power as 
that which the Army and Navy conceive to be the basic prep- 
aration of a fighting man. What is done will be done by the 
colleges themselves—and not all colleges will or should do 
the same thing. What is essential is that all the colleges de- 
vote all their resources to preparing their students to make 
the greatest possible contribution toward winning the war. 

It seems to me that the picture of the great diversity of 
need indicates, for one thing, that many different kinds of 
preparation will be required. Evidently college women are 
in greater demand than ever for those essential and varied 
types of community services in which they have always been 
engaged. To social service in all its variety and to nursing 
and public health work may be added the growing shortage in 
that great, woman’s profession of teaching. I quote from a 
letter recently received from Karl W. Bigelow, director of the 
Commission on Teacher Education: 


Serious teacher shortages have already developed, and the situation 
promises to become steadily worse. At the elementary school level the 
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problem is greatest in rural and small town areas where salaries and 
working conditions are least satisfactory. At the high school level there 
is a shortage of teachers of science, mathematics, industrial arts, voca- 
tional agriculture, commercial subjects, physical education, instrumental 
music, home economics, and the like. In most of these cases, the explana- 
tion is the withdrawal of men teachers to enter the armed services or to 
undertake new duties in war industry. 


The colleges are thus presented both with an opportunity and, it 
seems to me, an obligation. Not only is it important that the flow of 
new teachers, that is, those freshly prepared as undergraduates, should 
be maintained and even increased, but there is also a great need for 
refresher courses and special supplementary training. 


One might go on adding other professions ad infinitum, re- 
peating again the list given in Bulletin No. 35, or any other 
list which could be quickly compiled. The point I want to 
make is that all these community professions still require a 
thorough course of training in college, many of them expect 
work on the graduate level, and they demand many different 
types of preparation. Many of them depend, not on science, 
bst on social studies, and even to a considerable degree on the 
humanities. It seems to me, moreover, that there is not much 
indication of essential curtailment in preparation for these 
professional fields, although it is unquestionable that speed 
will be used wherever possible. 

That is one situation we are facing. Then there is the pic- 
ture of war industry. Industrial demands for college women 
are well-nigh overwhelming. Here short cuts do seem essen- 
tial, and specific scientific, mathematical, business, or statisti- 
cal training in college is imperative wherever it can be secured. 
Women mathematicians and scientists, and even well-trained 
business women, are so scarce, however, that industry is break- 
ing down its operations in order to use workers with a mini- 
mum of specific training in needed fields but with the high 
degree of intelligence more or less expected of college gradu- 
ates. Opportunities for promotion on the job and for many 
different types of work are also appearing, so that industrial 
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employment is not necessarily a dead end for college graduates 
even though the emphasis must be on the immediate war 
emergency. 

Industry also presents to us the problem of the young 
woman who will not or cannot (if the emergency gets any 
more acute than now) graduate, but who will be drawn into 
war work after a year or two in college. Theoretically we all 
deprecate this development, but practically we recognize the 
truth of the statement that college women ‘“‘should plan their 
individual programs to equip them to fill a position at the end 
of any semester.” The proposal of the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration to train college women in engineering illustrates one 
way in which war industry training may be given in less than 
four years. One woman’s college is planning another solu- 
tion of the problem by providing a series of nine-month 
(academic year) courses aimed to give women one year of 
intensive work in such fields as chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, and one or two others, with the idea that many young 
women can, in this way, get an intensive scientific course at a 
collegiate level which will fit them for a start in war 
industry. 

Women just out of college are being recruited for the armed 
services, but not for the most part in highly technical fields. 
Although there is a great deal of room in all three services for 
trained specialists, such specialization is not essential for en- 
listment. Commander McAfee said the other day that to her 
mind the best justification of liberal education for women was 
the demand for college women in positions of leadership in 
her organization without regard to their specific preparation. 
This has been demonstrated both in the WAVES and in the 
WAACSs. 

Nothing has been said about college women in public ad- 
ministration nor in civil service positions in the government, 
army, or navy, although unquestionably there is an immediate 
demand which is constantly growing. In large measure, how- 
ever, the demand is for specialists in technical fields—Ord- 
nance, Signal Corps, Artillery Proving Grounds—and a thou- 
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sand and one government agencies in Washington and all 
over the country. Women trained in economics, statistics, 
and languages, as well as the sciences, are in demand. 

Well, what does it all add up to? To my distress, I find 
myself reaching tentative conclusions in my own mind which 
can only be expressed by general statements. Have I named 
one or two or three facts, or given evidence which will justify 
me in drawing any conclusions about our colleges? Whether 
I have or not, there are three or four general statements 
which I do want to make. 

The need for women, educated as our colleges and univer- 
sities are educating them—‘‘trained brains,” as Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, says—is so great and im- 
mediate that all college women should know that they must 
expect to be absorbed in the war effort on graduation, or 
perhaps even before that time. This applies even to most of 
the ten or fifteen per cent who will marry immediately on 
leaving college, because comparatively few can count on homes 
and families now. They should, therefore, be made to realize 
first that their college course must be definitely directed 
toward the attainment of the best results of which they 
are capable. A high scholastic achievement is everywhere 
stressed. Sustained, continuous, serious work is required 
from them in college, no matter in what field they are spe- 
cializing. There is no justification at this time for a college 
education for the girl who is idle or frivolous. 

College students must, also, in this war emergency, be 
ready to point their college courses, as soon as possible, 
toward definite goals. The matter of making available to 
them information with regard to these almost countless op- 
portunities in greatly varied fields is of great importance. 
The day may well come, and before long, when the govern- 
ment will step in to assign college women to their war jobs, 
but meantime the colleges must have wise counselors with 
great funds of specific information for the use of their stu- 
dents. A great deal of this information must come directly 
from the professions or from industry, because it will not 
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come, at present, from the government as an over-all 
directive. 

Then, it seems to me that all women in college should 
understand that the obligation to accelerate their college 
program is as great for them as for their brothers. This 
point is, at present, a controversial issue, but I do not agree 
that summer work, even in war industry or farming, is as 
valuable at this time as the continuous pursuit of college work 
until graduation, even though I fully realize that many values 
inherent in the four-year program will be lost. But we are 
in a war and the jobs for which college-trained women are 
essential will not wait. Moreover, if women are to be 
registered and eventually, perhaps, drafted for government, 
industry, or community service, it is unquestionably necessary 
for them to finish college first if they can. (Maybe the ac- 
celerated program is another answer to the desire of industry 
to get students before they finish college.) 

The study of mathematics, physics, chemistry, and so on, 
should be encouraged to the greatest possible extent; in fact, 
when I think of the urgency of the demand I am ready to 
say that all women students with even modest mathematical 
or scientific aptitude should be assigned to the study of those 
subjects. Their eighteen-year-old brothers are shortly to be 
drafted, and some of them assigned to specialist study in 
some college or technical school for the army or navy. It 
may well be that ultimately the government will also assign 
selected women to the study of mathematics or. science, but 
at present the colleges themselves are responsible for securing 
all the women scientists they can. 

It is obvious, however, that for many able college women 
students, the study of mathematics or science is out of the 
question. Fortunately for the liberal college with its well- 
rounded program, an analysis of the needs makes it evident 
that there are still places for these young women. There 
should be carefully planned programs in liberal arts colleges, 
as well as in those institutions giving professional training, 
to meet essential preprofessional needs which are so clearly 
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visualized, and which can be as well met as they have been in 
the past. Even colleges of liberal arts should not be afraid 
of specific preparation for specific jobs. I see the continuance 
of social studies and of the study of the humanities in all 
colleges where women are taught, but it is clear that all col- 
leges are not equipped to offer equally strong courses in every 
field. It seems to me that it is the business of the colleges to 
devote themselves to those fields in which they are best quali- 
fied to specialize, and of students to direct themselves to 
places where they can get quickly what they need. 

A great deal has been said about college women being sure 
to work at the highest level of their usefulness and of their 
education. This probably cannot be done in many cases as 
the pressure of war needs seem to be rapidly becoming too 
great for perfect selection. It will be done successfully, on 
the whole, if the student and college carefully appraise indi- 
vidual capacities at an early time, and if they direct them- 
selves consciously and as quickly as possible toward a specific 
goal. 

No one can predict the future, least of all at this time. 
What will happen to college women as well as to college men 
will depend entirely on the course and length of the war. 
The colleges which educate women are in for difficult times, 
whatever happens next, and must make many changes and 
adjustments in their programs and policies. Drastic shifts in 
emphasis and many short cuts will be necessary, but I am 
still convinced that they can and must continue to offer to 
their students a sound and thorough education in science, in 
social studies, and in the humanities, although this education 
in all fields needs must be primarily and consciously directed 
toward the one great purpose of winning the war. 











Education and the Postwar World 
By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


OR THE field of education, no less than for other fields, 
Fk the future holds problems which will demand the best of 

statesmanship if they are to be solved effectively. What 
kind of schools will be required? What kind of an educa- 
tional program shall we build? What changed emphases will 
be necessary? How can education best prepare us for 
meeting the difficult postwar problems which are certain to 
challenge our best thinking? ‘These and similar questions 
confront the educator who thinks on “the shape of things to 
come.” 

For the second time within twenty-five years we are en- 
gaged in a bloody, terrifying struggle in an attempt to per- 
petuate a democratic way of life and to insure for ourselves 
and our children a world which will not be shaken by a 
cataclysmic war every generation. A postwar educational 
system dedicated to bringing to fruition the values for which 
we have long striven will face some very definite problems. 
Let us think in terms of an educational system devoted to the 
service and perpetuation of a peacetime society, devoted to 
a humane use of the best we know in science and technology, 
devoted to an improvement of standards of human welfare— 
adequate medical care, adequate housing, reasonable stand- 
ards of material comfort, adequate provision of educational 
opportunities for all—and devoted to the amelioration of 
hatreds. What particular emphases must characterize such 
an educational system? 


I 


Education must assist us in adjusting to and in becoming an 
integral unit of a world society. Let the outcome of the war 
be what it may, our smug provincial world is gone forever. 
Although people will not always carry around under their 
arms books on Australia, India, Japan, South America, or the 
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Moslem culture as so many of my friends now do, without 
doubt our future is inseparably linked with that of Japan, 
Germany, India, China, and South America. There is no 
blinking that fact. The pressure of the world crisis has 
forced our nation into a relationship with the United Nations 
and with other nations which will never be wholly dissolved. 

Our traditional concepts of national sovereignty, national 
patriotism, and nationalism must undergo a profound altera- 
tion. Either nations give up the right each to be a law unto 
itself, or we face only trouble and war for the future. The 
citizens of the United States after this war must be ready to 
take their part in international undertakings, or we will pre- 
sent the world with an even more disastrous disappointment 
than we did following World War I. We must accept our 
share of the responsibility in building a better world, and for 
ourselves accept a state of affairs in which no nation, even 
though powerful, any longer retains the right to enforce its 
will upon other nations by force. Nations can no longer be 
their own sole arbiter in disputes between nations; nor can 
they advance their own imperialistic and commercial designs 
at the expense of another nation. In fact, no nation can any 
longer ethically maintain isolation as a right upon which it 
itself decides. 

All this means that we must as individuals become world 
citizens as well as citizens of our state and nation, and our 
nation must become one of the coordinate members of some 
kind of a world association. For people who, like too many 
of ourselves, have never in a true sense been national-minded, 
this is a big order. But unless we accomplish it, we will find 
ourselves in our participation in world affairs like the country 
boy (or the city boy) who goes to the city (or to the country) 
and, because he does not understand the background and 
customs of other groups, finds their ways, their speech, their 
religion, and their values affairs of much amusement and, of 
course, very queer and inferior to his own, and so is never 
able to understand or effectively participate in the alien society. 

Our schools will need to teach in a very different way than 
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they have heretofore about the peoples of the earth, their 
ways, their origins, and their contributions to world culture. 
Features of culture such as music, art, scientific contributions, 
and social innovations must find free and ready exchange. 
Above all, there should be an exchange between various cul- 
tures of large numbers of people by travel and as students for 
the purposes of learning and understanding the ways and 
problems of other groups. We must make a serious effort to 
know other races and other nations; only in this way can 
ties between groups be cemented. 


II 


The emphasis upon synthesizing knowledge must be much 
increased. Synthesization is the process of taking the knowl- 
edge we now have in the various fields of specialization and 
bringing it together in as many combinations as possible to 
provide new insights into the problems of living. 

We have heretofore emphasized specialization to the exclu- 
sion of a synthesis of knowledge. In fact, so strong has been 
the cult of specialization that anyone venturing to attempt 
such a task as relating two or more specialized bodies of 
knowledge was immediately suspect. If he persists in the at- 
tempt to relate and understand several fields then he is sub- 
ject to violent attack by the specialists. 

Specialization has served us well; this is not an attempt to 
outlaw it. It still has many services to perform. But at this 
point in our development it has resulted in the amassing of 
vast stores of knowledge in different fields. 

These stores in fields such as chemistry, art, biology, archi- 
tecture, physics, medicine, law, anthropology, and the hundreds 
of other specialized fields are orderly enough in relation to 
the field represented but all too often they bear little relation- 
ship to the other fields, and still less to a total pattern. 

What is necessary now is to take the various areas of spe- 
cialization and through combining and relating various fields 
gain a comprehensive, over-all view of the contribution which 
this knowledge can make to a social mosaic constructed to 
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satisfy the multiple factors which must be satisfied in a bal- 
anced life. ‘Such intelligence calls for an educational system 
of the broadest scope—schools turning out competent minds 
that can see the larger configurations and interdependences in 
our social and economic system.” * 

Specialization has resulted in specialized values and spe- 
cialized viewpoints. It is a comparatively rare individual who, 
having gone through one of our professional schools, can in 
any way bring to bear a comprehensive point of view on any 
problem. He sees it rather as an engineer, a physician, a 
physiologist, or an even more minutely specialized specialist. 
As a matter of fact, our method of preparing individuals for 
specialized professional work has resulted in making our most 
able people almost worthless as far as civic participation is 
concerned. They are no longer able to see issues as multi- 
dimensional, or to distinguish relationships between issues. 

The Germans, unfortunately, are furnishing us the best ex- 
ample of the synthesization of knowledge, though even here it 
is a narrow and one-sided approach in which certain areas of 
knowledge are totally disregarded. But most of us are famil- 
iar with the synthesis of history, geography, economics, geol- 
ogy, and politics, which makes up the study of geopolitics. 
However much we may hate Hitler and his cohorts, we must 
admit that they have established for themselves a comprehen- 
sive picture of what they wished to achieve, and then have 
used knowledge daringly. Subject-matter lines and specialized 
departments have never overawed them. The German mili- 
tary successes, it has been repeatedly stressed, have been due 
to their readiness to combine different abilities and knowl- 
edges into a new and wholly unexpected mode of attack; wit- 
ness parachute troops, panzer divisions, the war of nerves, 
the deportation of whole populations, and the demoralization 
and panicking of civilian populations at the time of attack. 

What the Nazis have done in a wholly detestable cause, we 
must now do on an even more comprehensive scale for the 


* George B. Galloway and associates, Planning for America (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company), 1941. 
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cause of democracy and human brotherhood. We must first 
construct a picture of what we hope to build in the way of a 
society. Then we must take what we know of psychology, 
sociology, science, economics, biology, government, and other 
fields of knowledge and combine them into new and daring 
patterns. 

Some of this kind of thing has already been done and more 
is being done. The National Resources Planning Committee 
has been making such an approach. In a single individual, 
probably Lewis Mumford is as good an example as we can 
find. His book, Culture of Cities, especially the last few 
chapters, is a splendid illustration of a synthesis of biological, 
psychological, scientific, and sociological knowledge applied 
to the art of living a balanced life in communities organized 
to meet the needs of man in a scientific, industrialized, and 
interdependent world. 

We have in our national life examples of situations where a 
synthesis of knowledge is urgently needed. The concept of 
total war is probably the most vivid to all of us. Very few 
people understand how “total” a “total war’ is—how it de- 
pends for its success upon the synthesizing of our knowledge 
concerning the techniques of warfare, the procedures of pro- 
duction, the organization of industries, the abilities of people, 
the morale of soldiers and civilians, the housing of communi- 
ties, the intricacies of financing, the functioning of govern- 
ment, the endurance of men, the availability of resources, the 
finesse of diplomacy, and hundreds of other items, intricate 
and complex in themselves. 

On the peaceful side of the ledger, witness our attempts to 
plan regions, to develop their resources, and to build com- 
munities in which richer life is possible. The Tennessee Val- 
ley and the Pacific Northwest are both regions in which we 
must bring all our knowledge resources to bear if we are to 
accomplish what we hope to accomplish in the way of human 
betterment. These in turn must be integrated into a national 
or even an international pattern. 

This means then that in our schools we must be alert to 
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bring together any elements of knowledge from different fields 
which will give us new insights. We should measure the value 
of any knowledge by the extent to which it illuminates and re- 
evaluates the knowledge we already hold. Our institutions of 
higher learning should be more concerned with synthesizing 
knowledge than in establishing new research areas, particu- 
larly in sciences. Research should be more and more directed 
to putting our present society upon a surer, firmer basis. Veri- 
fication of experiments and the testing of results of attempts to 
apply fields of knowledge to the problems of democratic liv- 
ing should be more and more the concerns of research. We 
must come to think in terms of synthesizing and develop- 
ing relationships, rather than in terms of subdivision and 
atomization. 


III 


Education must concern itself with the values basic to a 
well-rounded, balanced life far more than it has ever done 
before. In fact, it must give consideration to what constitutes 
a well-rounded, balanced life, and to the validity of this as an 
ideal. For all too long we have divorced our knowledge from 
the context within which it was used. The result is the mis- 
application and perversion of knowledge—knowledge used in 
the interests of selfish ambitions, futile, bloody striving for 
power, and to the detriment of the masses of people of the 
entire world. 

Few people, even today, after several years of discussion 
about the preservation of democracy, have any definite ideas 
of what values democracy is supposed to conserve, nor even, 
I am afraid, any serious convictions on the matter. The neces- 
sary restraints on individual rapacity, which in a democracy 
must be at least partially exercised through self-control, will 
come only when the individual holds convictions concerning 
important values of human brotherhood, mutual respect for 
personality, and the worth of honesty, integrity, and sincerity 
strong enough to girt him in temptation. 

Schools have too long neglected considerations of this kind. 
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Educators must consider with their pupils such issues as what 
constitutes success in life. What criteria shall be used to judge 
success? In what kind of communities do we wish to live? 
What is freedom?? Who has freedom? Is freedom an end, 
or a means to an end? Should cconomic considerations be 
paramount in decisions of business, or industry? What is 
happiness? How is happiness secured and how retained? 
Why is power considered so important? What is the par- 
ticular virtue of being the strongest and most powerful na- 
tion? These questions are listed not with the idea that fixed 
answers will be given, though with the conviction that a con- 
sideration of such questions is of utmost importance. 

I recall an instance which illustrates the typical emphasis of 
schools. One day in a ‘igh school geography class a discus- 
sion on cosmic relationships and planetary distances strayed 
off into a consideration of the creation of the universe and 
man’s purpose on earth. An intensely interesting and absorb- 
ing discussion guided by an able teacher followed and we pupils 
left class remarking on what a valuable discussion we had had 
and congratulating the pupil whose question had “got the 
teacher off the subject.” What a commentary! Looking 
back over my education up to the completion of my college 
work, I can recall scarcely a single time when we gave any 
consideration to relative values except when we “got the 
teacher off the subject.” 

How long will these conditions continue to exist? The edu- 
cation of teachers should provide for a basic background in 
philosophy particularly as it relates to the values of living. 
Out of our education concerning values the future of our na- 
tional life is determined. We pay for those things we believe 
to be of value. During the depression the expenditures of 
money for the alleviation of distress and hunger were immi- 
nent threats to the solvency of the nation. Today we are 
supporting expenditures far in excess of those made during the 


*For a most interesting list of questions on this subject—questions which 
should be considered in a discussion of values, see John Dewey, Freedom and 
Culture, pp. 3-4. 
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depression period, yet, in our thinking at least, national bank- 
ruptcy is far more remote now than it has been for a long 
time. Truly, the values held by a people are the determiners 
of its way of life. 

IV 

A sound educational program must give much thought to 
values and the influence of accepted values upon our mode of 
living. The emphasis on a consideration of values produces as 
its concomitant an education with a much broader purpose 
than the development of vocational competence. The utili- 
tarian value of education has its place, but in a democratic, 
postwar world education must prepare for a truly rounded 
and balanced life in which will be realized a variety of out- 
comes in keeping with the nature and dignity of man. Any 
phase of education which contributes to this concept becomes 
an essential, not a fad and a frill. 

The spiritual side of a man’s life must be cultivated; the 
cultural side and the aesthetic side as well. The contribution 
of a satisfactory family life will need to be stressed. The 
place of civic and community participation will receive con- 
sideration, as will the recreational and leisure-time needs. 

The physical and mental well-being of individuals will be 
given more adequate attention than they have in the past. The 
spectacle of hundreds of young men with remedial physical 
defects who are just now receiving corrective treatment in 
preparation for military service is one evidence of the inade- 
quate attention we have given to the health of our youth, and 
the narrow purposes which have motivated our education. 

Of especial importance is a type of education which will de- 
velop the creative capacities of an individual. Every person 
has the urge to creativeness and this urge must express itself in 
constructive, socially valuable creative activities, else it either 
dies or it becomes destructive in its narrow, individual expres- 
sion. The man who has the ability to express himself crea- 
tively in a socially acceptable manner is a happier, more con- 
tented person for this ability, potentially a less dangerous 
neighbor, and constructively a social asset to society. 
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Education must prepare us to appreciate and utilize effec- 
tively the arts and products of a society committed to objec- 
‘tves of peace. All available evidence shows that in a peace- 
time society utilizing science and technology to its fullest ex- 
tent full employment can be attained only when many 
new occupational fields in cultural, service, and civic activities 
are opened. The demand for these services, which will insure 
satisfactory economic functioning, will depend upon the ex- 
tent to which people have received a broad, cultural education. 
Therefore, education for a postwar society such as we have 
postulated must be regarded, broadly speaking, as an educa- 
tion for consumership. 

This emphasis upon balanced consumership actually be- 
comes more important than emphasis on material production 
now that we have so nearly solved the problems of production 
as far as the technical side is concerned. The acceptance of 
education as a factor contributing to a balanced consumership 
means that the pressure of numbers seeking employment in 
the production of material commodities, where we have been 
unable to employ them (until we stimulated production in this 
field by systematic, organized, mass destruction), will be re- 
lieved. More demands will come from new service fields and 
cultural enterprises. To the extent that employment demands 
can be shifted in this direction, we can expect the more com- 
plete and thorough utilization of our scientific and technologi- 
cal abilities in production. 

Cultural services, books, music, health services, aesthetic 
satisfactions, plays, lecturers, and artists undoubtedly find a 
more ready sale for their services among those who have been 
educated to appreciate them. In this country a good univer- 
sity town will commonly produce a greater demand for such 
services than will a rural city of the same size—not because 
the people are any different, but because the one group has 
had opportunity for a cultural education emphasizing appre- 
ciation of these arts, and the other group has not. 
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So it develops that consumership rather than production 
must have the major emphasis in a technological peace- 
observing society. This emphasis must not be mistaken to be 
a narrow consumer emphasis on making people “bathtub” 
conscious, or “refrigerator” minded. It must be a truly broad 
emphasis on cultural study in the cultural sense. The goal 
will be achieved by the same method by which people have 
been brought to accept scientific advance in production—a 
broad general education which provides an understanding of 


the relation of science or cultural activities to better living 
and to life itself. 


VI 


Education must prepare the peoples of the world to under- 
stand and accept one another and to live together more har- 
moniously. Never in all history has there existed such an 
accumulated backlog of hatred of one race or one nationality 
of people for other races and other nationalities as now 
exists. And never in all history have peoples had to associate 
more closely, or be more dependent upon one another, than 
they are in our complex and interdependent world. Science, 
particularly through communication and transportation, has 
brought the uttermost ends of the earth within easy reach of 
all parts of the earth. Business and industry have woven an 
intricate web which inseparably links together the far reaches 
of the world. And now “total war’’ has linked the political 
and governmental destinies of the United Nations. Of one 
thing we can be sure, and that is that “total peace’’ will re- 
quire the extension of all these various relationships to the 
entire world. 

The future of world peace lies in the minds of men. If 
hatreds and animosities rage unabated then further wars will 
be inevitable. At the best the flaming hatreds of various 
groups of people toward their conquerors and enemies will 
live on for generations. It is the task of education to do 
what can be done to assuage these hatreds. 

This is one of the most difficult and most important of all 
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the tasks facing education. Educators who are a part of the 
human scene enough to understand human weaknesses and 
foibles, yet who have been able to rise above the violent 
hatreds of a war-torn world, will be needed for this task. 
They must also have courage to face the task of building a 
human society in a world in which love of man for men has 
been supplanted by a determination to so overpower and sub- 
due a crushed race or nation that it can never rise again. 

In our own nation the problem of class strife and group 
conflict must be solved if democracy is to endure in a form 
worth having. Conflicts between economic, religious, and 
racial groups in our own country are likely to be markedly 
sharpened by the readjustments necessary following the war. 
The real danger to democracy will come when, after the threat 
of an outside enemy has been dispelled, the smouldering an- 
tagonisms of antithetical groups once more burst into flame. 
This task of developing intercultural sympathy and under- 
standing is one of the most difficult and at the same time one 
of the most important of all tasks facing the schools. 


VII 


One of the major problems of postwar education will be to 
develop character—a character which is applicable to living 
in cooperative, interdependent groups as well as to individual 
day-by-day living. The experience of the first half of the 
twentieth century proves that there is no safety for mankind 
in reposing their trust in arms. As long as the fabric of 
integrity and international law can hold together, the inevi- 
table clash of armadas is held in check. When character 
goes, everything goes. 

Two factors make the need for character and integrity 
greater year by year. One factor is the growing interde- 
pendence of men correlated with a lessening degree of face- 
to-face intimacy. At the same time that the need for 
universal brotherhood is growing, due to the increasing ties of 
industry, business, and communications, the opportunity for 
building understanding, sympathy, and a feeling of concern 
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for others grows less due to the enormous size and com- 
plexities of business organizations, of governments, and the 
barriers to free communication between national groups. The 
second factor is the terrible weapons of death and destruction 
which men are now able to hurl against one another. No 
rart of the world is now free from the outrages of war, and 
unless character halts its unprincipled ravages, the whole 
structure of life as we have known it will be altered by this 
Frankenstein monster. Witness the proposal that industries 
now be built underground—at strategic points whole cities— 
in order to escape destruction of aerial warfare. 

The type of character teaching must be broadened. Char- 
acter teaching has been centered on individual personal rela- 
tionship. We have attempted to teach the individual honesty, 
truthfulness, unselfishness, and integrity in his individual 
relationships with other persons, only to find that these 
characteristics disappeared before the sweep of group and 
nationalistic selfishness, immorality, and paganism. 

We must now turn our attention to the moralities of 
group living and, through actual forms of democratic, co- 
operative living, developed in schools, families, and com- 
munity institutions, teach those essentials of character which 
are the quintessence of democratic living. ‘Through experi- 
ence in working at democratic practices in schools I know 
that cooperation and democratic procedures represent more 
than merely desires. It takes more than good will to co- 
operate effectively. One must know how to plan coopera- 
tively and to develop teamwork techniques. The place 
of minority groups, the techniques of group legislation, and 
the inability to debate rationally must be learned through 
actual experiences in group living. 


Vill 


The postwar education must emphasize, much more than 
previously, active participation and problem solving as an 
integral part of the educational process. Our educational 
processes have been too academic and have been concentrated 
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in the immature years of childhood and adolescence. The 
best type of education and the only kind which can meet the 
needs of the postwar world is one in which learning takes 
place in an active problem-solving program. This means 
adult education; education as a continuous lifelong process. 
The schools themselves must have more effective participa- 
tion, activities in which the pupils work cooperatively with 
the faculty in the solution of problems of importance to all 
members of the school community. The school must be a 
genuine laboratory of community living. The school is often 
thought of as a place of preparation. It will become a place 
for living when the school authorities and the pupils attack 
realistically the problems of living together in their school—a 
community just as genuinely as the total community of which 
it is a part is a community. 

The problems of the larger community should be a vital 
part of the educational program of the school and the school 
must be similarly a vital part of the community. The prob- 
lems of community organization, of community planning, of 
recreational planning, or of meeting the needs of youth should 
be grist for the educational mill. Not only can the students 
learn vital lessons from such participation, but they can make 
a contribution to thinking and to the solution of the problem 
if they are permitted to do so. 

Do not mistake the point. I am not concerned with an 
activity program. There has been too much activity for 
activity’s sake. What I am concerned with is a problem- 
solving approach to education, and that these problems be 
vital, realistic problems of everyday living. If we work at 
problems like those in education no one need fear but that 
there will be plenty of activity. John Dewey said that when 
the schools approach education in this manner, “they will 
be the dangerous outposts of a humane civilization. But they 
will be extremely interesting places.”’ 

The demands of a rapidly changing complex world, in which 
a premium is laid by our very social organization upon expert- 
ness in human living, require a realistic approach to these prob- 
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lems. One of the reasons for our ineffectualness in democratic 
living is that we have never genuinely studied or practiced de- 
mocracy enough to know what it involves. The kind of a 
postwar world which we postulated must have done with a 
stilted academic education, isolated from the realities and 
problems of living. 

Such an educational program as has been envisioned in the 
preceding pages will involve much more than the schools as a 
formal educational institution. Our entire community life 
becomes an educational milieu, and the educational program 
then is a lifelong process, and one which involves all members 
of the community. 

A program of this kind is a large order, and it calls for 
many new concepts, but it must come and come rapidly if we 
are to be ready to cope with the problems of reconstruction 
in a postwar world dedicated to peace, democracy, and a 
humane use of science. 











A New Type of Thesis for the Dissem- 
ination of Research Products 


By GUY E. BUCKINGHAM 


HY ANYONE should be interested in trying to create a 

WV new type of research when it seems bother enough 

to try to master those already abstracted must puzzle 
most readers. The answer lies in our inability to the present 
time to get into operation research findings which are perfectly 
reasonable from a laboratory perspective. It likely means we 
do not yet know how since we have not abstracted any tech- 
niques for the purpose. 

The article here presented is concerned with a description 
of the process of disseminating research findings. Some evi- 
dence of the need of a type of research which will adequately 
care for a community-university or a community-secondary 
school integration of what have been termed “research find- 
ings” is already seeping through at various points. From the 
perspective of one in a university high school, Henry C. 
Morrison writes: 


When the pupil has mastered the various units of learning which the 
school conceives to be the appropriate content of general education, and 
when the evidence shows that he has reached a point at which he can 
and will study without constraint, can and will use the adaptations 
which he has made in school in the intelligent formations of his opinions 
and in the conduct of life, then the pupil has reached educational 


maturity and the end of the secondary period. .. .? 


A fair interpretation of this statement would include the idea 
that the can and will are based upon understandings arrived 
at for the most part inductively. But these are only secondary 
students and not teachers, or doctors, or students at the uni- 
versity level of business administration. Would that we could 
think our secondary schools were being so successful! How- 


* Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (4th 
impression; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, March 1927), p. 78. 
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ever, there is nothing wrong with this statement of purposes 
and outcomes. 


Mort and Cornell write: 


As with the opinion of teachers, the degree of teacher experimentation 
is definitely related to the adaptability of the school. This, of course, 
is to be explained by the training and the background of the teacher 
and those factors which will contribute to his capacity to experiment 
and, as well, by the administrative and community circumstances within 
which the teacher must do his work. . . .? 


And we find the Harvard University Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and the Faculty of Education sensing a need for 
unification of effort and process as well as product. Their 
statement of requirements for the degree of master of arts 
in teaching is interesting. 


The fields of teaching in which the degree may be taken are: the 
classics, English, French, Italian, Spanish, German, mathematics, music, 
the natural sciences (physics, chemistry, biology), and the social sciences 
(history, government, and economics). Programs in other fields will be 
considered on request. In general, the standard for basic knowledge of 
the subject is that of concentration (or a major) for the bachelor’s 
degree, although in certain fields successful study in specified courses 
may be required or special examinations may test particular qualifications 
for teaching the subject (e.g., ability to speak French if that is the 
subject to be taught). 

In education, the candidate is expected to include in his entire pro- 
gram, undergraduate and graduate, instruction in five fields basic to all 
teaching: educational psychology, educational measurement, the history 
and philosophy of education, secondary education, and principles of 
teaching. This instruction is provided at Harvard in five courses, 
constituting approximately one-half of a full year of study, or two 
sessions of the summer school. Three of the five courses in education 
may be credited toward the bachelor’s degree at Harvard or Radcliffe. 
The program for the degree in these colleges is an integrated five-year 
program to which a student may be admitted at the beginning of his 


* Paul R. Mort, and Francis G. Cornell, American Schools in Transition (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941), 
p. 257. 
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junior year. In addition to the basic courses in education, another 
course on the graduate level is available in most fields, covering the 
materials and methods in the subject the candidate is to teach; and this 
should be taken by all candidates who wish to meet common require- 
ments for state and regional certification. 

The apprenticeship requirement is met by inexperienced students 
through supervised practice in teaching in cooperating schools and 
school systems. The requirement of apprenticeship will be waived for 
experienced teachers whose work is certified as successful.’ 


It is noticeable that an attempt is being made to merge 
knowledge of subject matter with knowledge of what should 
be taught, how it should be taught, and an interneship. It is 
just as noticeable that a lack of integration and unity is present 
in the plan itself in that concepts such as community attitude 
toward public education, financial resources, willingness to 
pay, and so forth, do not necessarily come into the plan. 
Nor is there an attempt made to cause the apprentice teacher 
to unify his knowledge for community effort or actual employ- 
ment. 

Since teaching seems well on its way toward a real pro- 
fession and since the university is the mother of professions, 
we will do well to look into the development of the university. 
If one attempts a definition of the university, he faces the 
difficulty of historical perspective. It is not difficult to find, 
among other factors, evidence to the effect that universities 
were generated partly as a matter of convenience of living 
to save on board bills and to escape the wrath of local citizens. 
There is little existent evidence of many other original func- 
tions. However, in the interdepartmental claims for rights 
and privileges among the various fields, there grew up gradu- 
ally certain claims to function. 

Toughening the mind, acquainting students with older cul- 
tures, focusing all phases of knowledge on one campus, prepar- 
ing for the professions, and research have been used at various 
times to define the functions of the university. Recently, some 
students of higher learning have suggested a relatively new 


’ 


announcement issued by Harvard University, 


* “Master of Arts in Teaching,’ 
1942. 
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function for institutions of higher learning. It is the dis- 
semination of research products among those who are prac- 
titioners in the field. If a teacher in service goes to evening 
school or summer school, we have in this case an example of 
the process of disseminating research. 

A major difficulty involved in this disseminating process 
occurs when the teacher goes back to the classroom. Will the 
teacher be able to translate the ‘“oughts” and “admonitions” 
of her professors into classroom action? Will she be able to 
overcome the inertia in her own community? If so, how? 

The answers to these questions depend upon whether the 
teacher either practiced or planned her future practice all the 
way through the learning process of childrer colleagues, 
parents, administrators, and laymen. These f: “ors must all 
be learned. Briefly, they hinge on learning processes which 
include total situations. 

If a process of research is carried on carefully within the 
university to the point of completion, some generalization is 
usually made. However, much research ends in noncommittal 
generalizations such as insufficient data or a frank admission 
that the researcher could not think or carry it through. But 
much of the work is fruitful and, at least within the labora- 
tory, comes to both logical and acceptable results. At times 
the settings for the research processes are so peculiar to the 
processes that the uses of the products out in the field are 
limited. The teacher must have the proper library or labora- 
tory in her own classroom and a public which wants the new 
product. 

However, many changes in the field can be made without 
any drastic or expensive equipment. The teacher can praise 
instead of scold; she can use direct methods because her com- 
munity is the only real and practical laboratory. The elec- 
tion booth, the old battery, the eroded soil constitute her 
equipment. But the wise teacher will accept the responsibility 
of such new equipment as is needed as soon as the research 
results dictate the need. In any case, this responsibility must 
be accepted or the teacher and the old processes will lose the 
confidence of her community. 
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Let us return to the history of the university. When induc- 
tive reasoning came in, there were those who dreamed of solu- 
tions to many problems by a combination of this process and 
the idea of a university. They thought a university should be 
a place where all phases of knowledge could be centered induc- 
tively for the solutions of problems both human and material. 
And all recognized departments of knowledge were brought 
to the university with this high hope, only to find certain 
individual departments which failed to realize that their de- 
partments constituted but single phases of the term “‘univer- 
sity.” Interdepartmental jealousies grew up, and the uni- 
versity did not attain the unity inherent in its name. These 
jealousies were particularly pronounced when new subjects 
clamored for admission. French came into the university in 
America under protest and with a credit of one-fourth of a 
unit for a year’s work. Chemistry and United States history 
had similar experiences. 

At times the feeling has been quite bitter but the curriculum 
development has continued, with minor setbacks, for centuries. 
Also many departments depended on being tough and disciplin- 
ing the very nerve fibers themselves, giving rise to doctrines 
of formal discipline, general transfer of learning, and even- 
tually to the acceptance of learned subject matter as an end in 
itself. These arguments and claims were as absurd as arguing 
about the relative importance of the right and left eyes for 
focusing when focusing cannot take place without both. The 
point is that the inductive unity so necessary for the advance- 
ment of human knowledge did not develop and this failure 
to develop hindered both the growth of research products 
and their dissemination. 

Education is a relatively recent addition to the university. 
It is essentially a disseminating profession, but has not been 
recognized as such; and without such recognition has tended 
to be academic in character. By “academic in character”’ is 
meant a kind of satisfaction in the storing up of information 
apart from its use. From this point of view it is rather easy 
to understand why teachers go into their classrooms saying, 
“Tt sounded good in theory but it won’t work in practice.” 
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They and their university teachers have not yet solved the 
problem of how to put laboratory results into classroom use. 
If one becomes most theoretical he has a good chance of 
becoming most accurate in the process of getting research 
results into action. By “most theoretical” is meant the taking 
into consideration of all factors in the process regardless of 
whether or not it now seems possible to get them into control. 
A teacher faces the basic values of her community, moral, 
philosophical, and sociological ; the traditional course of study; 
the old ideas of how children learn, by fear or otherwise; the 
results expected ; how much the community is willing to pay for 
the process; and a simple answer to the question, “Does the 
community want this thing done and by what means?” 

It must be clear by now that the dissemination of research 
products is a difficult process which so far has eluded a direct 
approach except by chance or planning in a few rare instances. 
It calls for a new type of thesis which has not been clearly 
abstracted. Perhaps it is nearer a synthesis of theses already 
worked out. It has been customary to compartmentalize 
research under such heads as philosophy, curriculum, measure- 
ments, administration, etc. It has been rather tacitly assumed 
that transfer would occur as needed. But has it? The evi- 
dence is much in the negative. The real problem is how to 
make the synthesis within the given field in such a manner 
that the process in action carries all necessary thought criteria 
and does not leave out anything which would prevent even- 
tual action. 

Let us suppose a teacher has facts heaped at her to the 
effect that she should go home from summer school and teach, 
shall we suggest among other things, the mathematics of soil 
erosion, the proportions involved in a mixture to kill coddling 
moths in apples, and installment plan buying. By facts are 
meant things which have happened, are happening, or are. 
These topics are not now in the curriculum at home. At sum- 
mer school she has received so many facts of a sociological 
nature related to this problem that she has decided that the 
curriculum at home should be so changed as to include these 
new topics. Shall she add these topics to the present cur- 
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riculum or shall she trade some topics now in the curriculum 
for them? Or should she make a totally new plan? 

Before she does anything besides changing her own mind, 
what thought-guide categories can she use to help her learn 
what she is confronting in the process of making the change 
she wants made? Her values now may be different from the 
other mathematics teachers in her department; perhaps she 
differs with her principal and superintendent and some parents. 
Can she change their attitudes? Is it necessary to change 
them? Without attempting to answer these questions, it is 
obvious that this teacher must face the possible problems of 
conflict of values among those who determine what shall be 
in the curriculum which she teaches. Here are two thought 
guides: basic values and the actual topics in the curriculum 
which are now accepted in the community. 

What about the student and the learning process? Will 
she face any problems if she sends some of the boys out to 
measure the slope of a badly eroded cornfield? Will the boys 
learn more effectively in this manner? Will the other teachers 
or the administration think this is a waste of time? Here 
is a third thought-guide criterion: she must not depend upon 
transfer but must teach the boys directly. And what about the 
course results? Will these boys be able to pass college 
entrance examinations? Are they going to college in part or 
all? How can she justify her teaching and their learning 
if they know about soil erosion but not about quadratic equa- 
tions with irrational roots? A fourth thought-guide criterion 
of evaluation is therefore indicated: learning for the majority 
of the secondary school students must be evaluated by its more 
immediate products and not so much on a preparatory basis. 
Will. the teacher know her secondary education enrollment 
statistics well enough to present the case forcefully ? 

Does the administration want these values, this curriculum, 
this method of learning, and these results? And does the 
community want them, and will it pay for them? Another 
thought guide of administrative and community wants, and 
willingness to pay, must be faced. 

If the administration and community are dominated by the 
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older thinking and are satisfied with students learning things 
as ends in themselves, they will see little need for making the 
changes which the teacher wants to make as the result of her 
summer school experience. The administration and commu- 
nity have become, like the departments in the university, will- 
ing to accept the abstract learning of Boyle’s Law, the Pytha- 
gorean Theorem, the ablative absolute, the theory of evolu- 
tion as either ends in themselves or means of toughening the 
abilities of students to think. They are likely to continue this 
process of reasoning to include the assumption that, if needed, 
these laws and theorems will be available and automatically 
called up to consciousness in the solution of everyday life 
problems by the students. The administrators and parents 
may actually be giving lip service to research findings which 
deny the possibility of much transfer, and the positive correla- 
tion between amount of transfer and amount of intelligence, 
but are so dominated by the older university concepts of disci- 
pline and transfer that they cannot think through to the need 
for direct teaching. The teacher recently returned from sum- 
mer school has a splendid opportunity to make calm and 
unheated use of what she has learned in the Psychology of 
Learning class. She must understand it herself and she must 
prepare carefully to explain it patiently at teachers meetings, 
departmental meetings, and cafeteria meetings. 

Without suggesting that these are fixed thought-guide cate- 
gories, the author does suggest that they are quite likely the 
problem points which the teacher will face when she goes home 
to try her new curriculum based on her own changed values. 
Can she anticipate in any way how to meet these problems? 
Can her summer school professors or workshop staff members 
help by sending her to gather research results which are 
pertinent to her problem? With the help of her professors, 
can she understand these results and be prepared to take them 
home to her departmental colleagues, principal, superinten- 
dent, parents, students, and laymen? In short, is it possible 
for her to become a direct agent in the disseminating of 
research findings at her home job in the field of community 
action? 
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Suppose our mathematics teacher goes home with her re- 
search products, what else does she need in addition? We 
immediately think of such terms as energy, initiative, coopera- 
tion, professional spirit, tact, and so on. But they are not 
enough. The author suggests a diary kept daily with the 
thought guides in action after the plan is in motion. It would 
be based upon clear and accurate description of what was 
tried daily, how it worked, where the mistakes were, and what 
seemed best to do next. What to do next would be deter- 
mined, if possible, by further study of past research findings, of 
other theses in formal style, of professional magazine litera- 
ture, or study of the immediate situation. Thurston used 
this type of procedure in developing her master’s thesis.* 

If the process bogged down, her professional research 
helpers would come to the rescue in the process and not be 
refusing to grant a master’s degree on the basis of her thesis 
because the process did not work. The thesis would be a 
record of process with constant evaluation. We could not call 
it historical, normative survey, controlled group, or any of 
the other accepted names. 

Would this be a contribution not too meager? If we are 
reasonably accurate in estimating the speed of adaptation of 
accepted findings in the laboratories, this constitutes one of the 
immediate and basic problems of research products dissemina- 
tion. Furthermore, there seem to be few suggested techniques 
for any acceleration of adaptation. Unless we are wrong in 
our previous research which has already indicated a need for 
rather drastic change in our classroom procedures, some type 
of adaptation research is imperative. 

What does this all mean? Is it founded on correct basic 
assumptions? There are two assumptions involved. First, 
teachers are subject to learning by actual experience so far as 
putting research products into effect. In other words, it is an 
adult experience curriculum in action. Second, the complexity 


* Adelaide Fairbanks Thurston, An English Teacher Applies the Law of 
Acquiring Language Arts to an English Class, unpublished master of arts 
thesis, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 1941. 
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of the adult situation is such that thought-guide categories 
must be worked out and used if adaptation is to take place. 
Otherwise one is likely to be convinced of what ought to be 
done but becomes frustrated on the job. The new thesis then 
to be constructed would be a description of the process in- 
volved with progressive modification in the light of research 
products as applied to local needs. 

The thought-guide categories suggested are: laboratory and 
community values underlying curriculum, the curriculum the 
community wants and the one it needs, the learning process 
from a laboratory and community perspective, evaluation as 
the laboratory and community do it, administration as done 
by the professional and the local administrator, and an 
abstracted technique of disseminating research products. It is 
also suggested that each person involved—university profes- 
sor, teacher, colleague, principal, superintendent, parent, and 
participating layman—use the same set of thought-guide cate- 
gories. ‘They need not be the ones suggested but they should 
be fixed and defined for the specific research attempted and 
they should be consulted consistently in the process. They 
would thus form the frame of reference for the new thesis 
for disseminating research products. 

The reader must understand by now the fundamental fal- 
dacy of our previous efforts to use laboratory research findings 
in the classroom. As soon as we received the research findings 
of Woodworth, Thorndike, and Judd on the meager amount 
of transfer likely to occur from subject to subject, we should 
have transferred their concepts of “identical elements,” “gen- 
eralization,” and “likely amounts of transfer” to our own 
situation if we subscribed to the older ideas of general 
transfer. But we did not transfer their findings to our situa- 
tions of taking laboratory findings into our classrooms; rather 
we were caught in our own old trap of assuming transfer in 
general as adequate. Here is evidence that transfer does not 
take place unless directly planned and taught. We have no 
need of any further evidence to prove the necessity for a new 
type of thesis for disseminating research products. 
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Te Council at Work is a brief summary of 


the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education of 
the Council met at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New 
York, on October 18, 19, 20, 1942. The Executive Commit- 


tee met at the same place on October 20 and 21. 


MEMBERSIIP 


The Executive Committee on October 20 accepted the 
following new members in the Council: 


Associate: 


Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention 
Education Buyers Association 


Institutional: 


Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Georgia 
Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, New York 
Central College, Pella, lowa 

Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 

Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Coun- 
cil since the October issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD: 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION: 

$5,000 for the continued support through June 1943 of the 
Council bulletin, “War Service Opportunities for College 
and University Students.” 
GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD: 


$1,500 as a final grant in support of the Recordings Division of 
the Council, which is being transferred to the New York 
University Film Library. 
CoorDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 
$19,526 for the printing, administration, and interpretation of 
parallel inter-American tests in English and Spanish at 
all levels in the schools of Puerto Rico, Mexico, and the 
United States. 
UNIverRSITY OF ILLINOIS: 


$6,000 for a survey of the University of Illinois. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The following individuals have been added to the member- 


ship of the committee (see THE EDUCATIONAL REcorD, 
October 1942, for original list) : 


H. W. Chase, chancellor, New York University 
Felix Morley, president, Haverford College 

J. L. Morrill, president, University of Wyoming 
Rufus C. Harris, president, Tulane University 


The committee met on October 13 and 14, November 18 
and 19, and December 15 and 16, with subcommittees meet- 
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ing frequently between the sessions of the full committee. 
A detailed account of the activities of the committee appears 
in Bulletin No. 40 of “Higher Education and National 
Defense.” 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


On December 5 President Roosevelt issued an executive 
order dealing with manpower which said in part: 


6. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall take 
such steps as may be necessary to assure that all training programs 
for the armed forces (including their reserve components) and the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, which are carried on in non-Federal 
educational institutions, conform with such policies or regulations as 
the chairman, after consultation with the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, prescribes as necessary to insure the efficient 
utilization of the Nation’s educational facilities and personnel for the 
effective prosecution of the war. 


ARMY AND NAVY PLANS 


Through special arrangements with the Army and Navy, 
the Council on December 13, in advance of release to the 
public, mailed to all college and university presidents the 
full text of the joint statement regarding the Army and Navy 
programs. The statement, as revised, is here reproduced in 


full. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR AND 
THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY ON UTILIZATION 
OF COLLEGE FACILITIES IN SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY 


With the demands of a mechanical war and of steadily growing 
armed forces, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard are 
in need of a flow into their respective services of large numbers of 
young men who require specialized, educational, technical training. 
Their own facilities of teaching staff and equipment are not sufficient 
for these needs. The colleges and universities will have such facilities 
available. Consequently the armed services have together formulated 
plans to utilize for these needs to the maximum practicable extent the 
resources of these colleges and universities. In formulating these plans, 
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they have had the benefit of fruitful consultation with many educators, 
and particularly the Staff of the War Manpower Commission, the 
Office of Education, a committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and the Navy Advisory Council on Education. In the administra- 
tion of these plans, the Army and Navy are counting on further assist- 
ance from the same sources. 

Both plans contemplate that the educational training will be carried 
on while the men are on active duty, in uniform, receiving pay and 
under general military discipline. ‘The armed services will contract 
with colleges and universities which will furnish to the men selected 
by the services instruction in curricula prescribed by the services, and 
also the necessary housing and messing facilities. Selection of those 
institutions which will be asked to undertake such contracts will neces- 
sarily be governed by their facilities for undertaking such responsibili- 
ties. The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
will prescribe the rules and regulations under which institutions of 
higher learning will be selected for this work. The actual selection will 
be made by a joint committee consisting of representatives of the armed 
services and the War Manpower Commission. In the event of failure 
on the part of the members of the committee to agree, the final decision 
will be made by the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 

The Joint Committee will shortly make announcement of its pro- 
cedure for the selection of institutions and contracts under these plans. 
Meanwhile it is requested that institutions do not endeavor themselves 
to get in touch with government administrative organizations handling 
the matter. These organizations have a difficult administrative task 
ahead. ‘The importance of their doing it in a orderly way will be 
manifest to all concerned. No institution will receive any advantage 
by departing from this procedure. 

The plans of the Army and Navy, in their fundamentals, are the 
same, but there are certain variations in the plans of the respective 
services, due to the differences in the laws affecting the two services, 
and in their requirements and procedures. These variations are in 
both the permanent plans and in the plans for fitting the present mem- 
bers of their respective Enlisted Reserve Corps into the respective per- 
manent programs. The plans will be operated in harmony and with 
mutual assistance. 

Nothing in these new plans will affect existing contracts of the 
Army or Navy with educational institutions for facilities or training. 
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It is probable that there will continue to be similar special arrange- 
ments that will not fall within the framework of the new plans. Such 
arrangements, at present, range from the bare leasing of physical facil- 
ities to provision for facilities, instruction, and use of equipment. The 
selection of colleges for such special arrangements will also be subject 
to rules and regulations prescribed by the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission after consultation with the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, and will be coordinated as between the Army 
and Navy by the Joint Committee. 


THE ArMy SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 
a. Objective of the Plan 


The objective of the plan is to meet the need of the Army for the 
specialized technical training of soldiers on active duty for certain Army 
tasks for which its own training facilities are insufficient in extent or 
character. To that end, the Army will contract with selected colleges 
and universities for the use of their facilities and faculties in effecting 
such training of selected soldiers in courses prescribed by the Army. 
This plan will enable the Army to make a selection for this training 
of qualified young men on a broad democratic basis without regard to 
financial resources. 


b. Designation of Soldiers for Training 


1. Except as set forth in “g” below, the selection of soldiers for such 
training will be made from enlisted men who have completed or are 
completing their basic military training and who apply for selection 
for specialized training. 

2. The selection of enlisted men for such further training will follow 
the general plan for the selection of enlisted men for Officers Candidate 
Schools with such additional methods of ascertaining qualifications as 
may be deemed appropriate after consultation with the Office of Edu- 
cation and the American Council on Education. 

3. All such selections will be under War Department control. 

4. No enlisted man who has passed his 22nd birthday will be eligible 
for selection under this program, except for an advanced stage of tech- 
nical training. 


c. Training under College Contracts 


1. All selected students will train in the grade of Private (seventh 
grade). 
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2. Commutation allowances will not be permitted. Quarters and 
rations will be furnished under government contract. 

3. Military training, organized under a cadet system, subordinated 
to academic instruction, within the time available, will preserve the 
benefits of basic training and provide for maintenance of discipline 
and a superior physical condition. 


d. Selection of Colleges 


In the selection of institutions, specific consideration will be given to 
the following: 


1. Standards and equipment for the required instruction. 
2. Adequacy of housing and messing facilities. 
3. Minimum Army overhead. 


e. Academic Standards of Students 


1. Standards of academic proficiency to be maintained by students 
who are trained under this program will be formulated after consulta- 
tion with the Office of Education and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

2. In this connection, the method of initial selection of students will 
include such tests as will reasonably assure that the individual selected 
is intellectually, temperamentally, psychologically, and educationally 
capable of attaining these standards. Attrition and wastage must be 
held to a minimum, 

3. In order to insure that individual students meet academic standards 
and to permit prompt relief and reassignment of those not suited for 
further specialized training, a system for continuous screening will be 
formulated and applied at all colleges participating in the program. 


f. Standardization of Curricula 


1. To prepare for the particular technical tasks outlined by the 
various services for which specialized training under this program is 
required, appropriate courses will be prescribed by the Army. Cur- 
ricula will be prepared in consultation with the Office of Education 
and American Council on Education, looking to the speediest practic- 
able training for such particular technical tasks. Varying with the 
nature of such tasks, the curricula will call for varying lengths of the 
period of training. They will also vary as to whether there are basic 
and advanced stages in any particular course of training. Soldiers 
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selected for training may be assigned to any stage of a prescribed course 
which their previous training fits them to enter. 

2. It is essential, if morale is to be preserved among those taking 
the program, that the soldier feel that his training, both at elementary 
and more advanced stages, is directly pointed at fitting him for some 
concrete military task for which he is being trained. 

3. It is important, however, that in the selection and screening 
exceptional technical ability be identified and conserved, even though 
it may not prove to fit directly into Army tasks. 


g. Special Provisions for Selection for Training and for the Termination 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps 


1. Medical students (including dentist and veterinary) in the En- 
listed Reserves will be called to active duty at the end of the first full 
semester, or substantially corresponding academic period, that begins 
in 1943, and will be detailed to continue courses of medical instruction 
under contracts to be made by the War Department with medical 
schools for facilities and instruction. Medical students who have been 
commissioned in the Medical Administrative Corps may, at the same 
time, resign such commissions, enlist as privates and be detailed in the 
same manner as medical students in the Enlisted Reserve. 

2. Premedical students in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, taking ap- 
proved courses, will continue in an inactive status until the end of the 
first full semester, or substantially corresponding academic period that 
begins in 1943, and will then be called to active duty. Those selected 
at induction or at the completion of their basic military training for 
further medical or premedical training will be detailed for such in- 
struction under the Army Specialized Training Program. 

3. Medical and premedical students, not in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, taking approved course, if inducted under Selective Service prior 
to the end of the first full semester, or substantially corresponding 
academic period, that begins in 1943, will be placed on inactive duty 
to continue such course until the end of that semester or period. They 
will then be called to active duty, at which time they may be detailed 
for further medical or premedical training under the Army Specialized 
Training Program or assigned to other military duty. 

4. Senior (fourth year) students taking advanced R.O.T.C. (includ- 
ing those in the Enlisted Reserve Corps) will be ordered to active duty 
upon graduation or upon completion of the first full semester, or sub- 
stantially corresponding academic period, that begins in 1943, which- 
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ever is earlier. Upon entering active duty they will be ordered to 
their respective branch schools and commissioned upon successful com- 
pletion of the course. 

5. Junior (third year) students in the Enlisted Reserve Corps who 
are pursuing approved technical engineering courses will continue in 
an inactive status until the end of the first full semester, or substantially 
corresponding academic period, that begins in 1943, and will then be 
called to active duty. Those selected at the completion of their basic 
military training for further technical training will be detailed for such 
instruction under the Army Specialized Training Program. 

6. Junior (third year) students who are pursuing approved technical 
engineering courses and are not members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
will, if inducted prior to the end of the first full semester, or substan- 
tially corresponding academic period, that begins in 1943, be placed on 
inactive duty while continuing such technical engineering course until 
the end of that semester or period. They will then be called to active 
duty. Those selected at the completion of their basic military training 
for further technical training will be detailed for such instruction under 
the Army Specialized Training Program. 

7. All other Enlisted Reserve Corps students will be called to active 
duty at the end of the current semester, or substantially corresponding 
academic period, and, upon completion of basic training, will be eligible 
for selection for training under this program or for other military duty. 
By January 1, 1943 the War Department will have completed its 
preparations to call to active duty Enlisted Reserve Corps students 
covered by section g(7) of the Army plan. These students will there- 
after begin to receive orders to report for active duty at designated times 
and places. No orders will be given to report on a date prior to two 
weeks after the completion of the student’s first academic quarter, term, 
or semester terminating after December 31, 1942. 

8. In the event that there appears to be occasion for selecting en- 
listed men for the Army Specialized Training Program other than in 
the foregoing manner, requests for approval with reasons for the same 
will be submitted to the Chief of Staff. 


h. Disposition at the End of Training 


At the termination of specialized training, whether as a result of 
screening or completion of a course, the soldier will be selected for: 


1. Further training in an Officer Candidate School. 
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2. Recommended for a technical noncommissioned officer. 

3. Returned to troops. 

4. In exceptional cases, detailed for very advanced technical training. 

5. In very exceptional cases, be made available for technical work 
to be done out of the Army, but deemed to be highly important to the 
war effort. 


i. Operation of the Plan 


1. The assignment of soldiers to the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram will begin during the month of February 1943, except for such 
action as may be required under the same prior to that time. 

2. The Commanding General, Services of Supply, is responsible 
for the operation of the Army Specialized Training Program. 


Navy CoLiece TRAINING PROGRAM 
1. General Purposes 


In order to provide a continuing supply of officer candidates in the 
various special fields required by the U. S. Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, a new plan for using the facilities of selected colleges 
and universities, for training for Naval Service, has been established. 
Under this plan selected high school graduates, or others of satisfactory 
educational qualifications, having established their proper mental, physi- 
cal, and potential officer qualifications by appropriate examinations, will 
be inducted in the Navy as apprentice seamen or privates, U. S. Marine 
Corps, as appropriate, placed on active duty with pay, and assigned to 
designated colleges and universities to follow courses of study specified 
by the Navy Department. 

This plan will permit selection of the country’s best qualified young 
men on a broad democratic basis, without regard to financial resources, 
and thus permit the Navy to induct and train young men of superior 
ability for officers and specialists. 


2. Status of Present Enlisted Reserves 


At a date to be announced, all V-1, V-5, and V-7 reservists regularly 
enrolled in college as undergraduates will be placed on active duty, as 
apprentice seamen with full pay, subsistence, and uniforms. In order 
to carry the present programs to a conclusion and adapt them to the 
new program, it is contemplated that present enrollees in V-1 and V-7 
will, when placed in active status, be assigned as follows: 
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a. Those who have on July 1, 1943, completed six or seven equiv- 
alent semesters,* may complete two or one additional semesters. 

b. Those who have at that date completed five equivalent semesters 
will pursue a course of two additional equivalent semesters as outlined 
by the Bureau of Naval Personnel at an institution designated by the 
Navy. 

c. Those who have at that date completed four equivalent semesters 
will pursue a program of three additional equivalent semesters, as out- 
lined by the Bureau of Naval Personnel at an institution designated 
by the Navy. 

d. Those who have at that date completed three equivalent semesters 
will pursue a program of four additional equivalent semesters, as out- 
lined by the Bureau of Naval Personnel at an institution designated 
by the Navy. 

e. Those who have at that date completed one or two equivalent 
semesters will pursue a program of five or four additional equivalent 
semesters, respectively, as outlined by the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
at an institution designated by the Navy. 

f. V-1 and V-7 reservists who are undergraduates and who qualify 
as medical, dental, and theological students will be continued on active 
duty as apprentice seamen under instruction in accelerated curricula 
in approved schools and seminaries until completion of their professional 
studies. 

g. Engineering students who are in good standing in accredited en- 
gineering colleges will be allowed a total of eight equivalent semesters 
since their matriculation in college to complete their studies, regardless 
of the number of equivalent semesters completed as of 1 July 1942. 

V-5 Reservists who are college students and who so requested at 
the time of enlistment in or transfer to Class V-5 may be deferred from 
assignment to specific aviation cadet training until the end of the college 
year current at the time of such enlistment or transfer. 

As soon as present V-1, V-5, and V-7 students are placed on active 
duty, they will be required to spend full time in following courses of 
training appropriate to each student’s previous course of study and as 
prescribed by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. These courses will be 
given throughout the calendar year. 

Enlistments of college students who have not passed their 18th birth- 


*The expression “equivalent semester,” as used in this statement, means 
a term of continuous instruction, approximately 16 weeks in length. 
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day will be accepted in the present V-1 program until March 15, 1943 
only. Thereafter college students are eligible for selection for the new 
Navy College Training Program only through the regular procedures 
established for all other applicants. 


3. Status of Naval R.O.T.C. Units 


Present Naval R.O.T.C. Units will be continued and Naval 
R.O.T.C. students will be selected at the end of the first two semesters, 
from students inducted in the new program. ‘The present Naval 
R.O.T.C. curriculum will be modified so that all professional subjects 
will be given subsequent to the first two semesters. All Naval R.O.T.C. 
students inducted in the Naval Reserve will be placed on active duty. 


4. Present Probationary Commissioned Students 


At a date to be announced shortly, students now holding probation- 
ary commissions, on inactive duty in a deferred status, in the U.S.N.R. 
will be permitted to resign and accept assignment to the College Train- 
ing Program as apprentice seamen on active duty. At the satisfactory 
completion of their prescribed professional education they will be again 
commissioned in the U.S.N.R. 


5. Selection of Trainees 


a. High school graduates, or students having equivalent formal edu- 
cation who will have attained their 17th but not their 20th birthdays 
at the time of enlistment or induction will be eligible for this program. 
Enlisted or inducted men with the above educational qualifications, 
who will have reached their 17th but not their 23rd birthdays, and who 
are recommended by their commanding officer, are eligible to apply for 
this program. - 

b. Students will be selected normally during the senior year in high 
school on the basis of their officer-like qualifications including appearance, 
physical fitness, high school scholarship records. No applicants will be 
considered unless they are organically sound, without physical disabili- 
ties, have 18/20 vision, and evidence potential officer qualifications. 
Candidates who cannot meet these requirements are advised not to apply. 

c. Procedures for the selection of students, in conformity with the 
President’s Executive Order on Manpower, dated December 5, 1942, 
are being prepared by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Information 
covering these procedures will be made available in the future. 

d. Successful candidates will be permitted to indicate their prefer- 
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ence as to colleges to which they wish to be assigned, and these prefer- 
ences will be respected insofar as possible, within geographical limits 
and student availability within the area. No guarantees, however, can 
be made that a student’s request for a given institution will be granted. 

e. Students will be permitted to express preliminary choice of the 
branch of service including the Marine Corps and Coast Guard at the 
time of assignment to the Navy College program, but this choice will 
not be binding. Final assignment will be based upon demonstrated 
ability and counseling during the first two semesters. 

f. The various geographical areas of the country will be assigned 
quotas on the basis of population. 

g. Men assigned to this program may at their own request be trans- 
ferred to Class V-5 at any time if otherwise qualified. Men in Class 
V-5 may be transferred as needed to specialized aviation cadet training 
at any time during their year of training under this program. 


6. Arrangements with the Colleges 


a. Contracts with the institutions wi'! provide for training, housing, 
feeding, and medical service. The ¢ ‘tract with the institution will 
insure a definite minimum number of men. Students may or may not 
be housed in groups, depending upon local conditions. It is the respon- 
sibility of the institution to see that satisfactory feeding and housing 
are maintained. ‘The institution’s contract will cover the cost of the 
same. 

b. The Navy will furnish each institution at least one officer for 
purposes of naval administration. General instructions for discipline 
and routine will be issued by the Bureau of Naval Personnel, in order 
that procedures may be standardized insofar as local conditions will 
permit. 

c. A cooperating institution will be required to accept men ordered 
to it for training. At the same time each institution will be expected 
to maintain high standards of selectivity in examinations, instructions, 


etc., and to recommend transfer to other duty of students who fail to 
meet these standards. 


7. Curricula and Requirements for Training 


The Navy will prescribe the curricula which are necessary to insure 
production of officer material for the various branches of Naval Service, 
including aviation cadets, engineer and deck officers, engineer specialists, 
medical and dental officers, supply corps officers, and chaplains. Cur- 
ricula will vary in length, depending on training requirements. With 
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the exception of medical and dental officers, engineering specialists, and 
chaplains, the length will be from two to six equivalent semesters. 

a. Courses for the first two sixteen-week terms or the equivalent 
will be similar for all students and will emphasize fundamental college 
work in mathematics, science, English, history, drawing, and physical 
training. All students inducted in the new Navy College Training 
Program will receive instruction in naval organization and general 
naval orientation. The amount of time devoted to this work will not 
exceed three class hours per week during the first two semesters. 

Outlines of all curricula will be prepared by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, with such assistance as may be required from representative 
educators or educational societies. 

b. If the college is satisfied that the student has adequately covered 
any of the subjects included in the curricula, proper substitutes will be 
permitted. 

c. The Navy will give achievement examinations at the end of 
the first two terms. The result of these examinations will be used in 
determining further assignments. 

d. Any student who fails to maintain a satisfactory standing in the 
course will be dropped from college and transferred to other naval duty. 


8. Assignment at Completion of Training 


Upon satisfactory completion of college training all students will be 
assigned to appropriate specialized training in the Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard. Selection for this training will be based on student 
preference, counseling, and acceptance by the service concerned. If 
found qualified upon completion of this training, they will be commis- 
sioned in the appropriate Reserve. 


Supplement 
Completion of V-1 and V-7 College Programs 


The introduction of the new Navy College Training Program makes 
it necessary to modify the present V-1 and V-7 college programs and 
to provide for the completion of academic work of students now en- 
listed therein. Enlistment of college students in the V-1 program will 
not be accepted after March 15, 1943. At a date to be announced, 
students in V-1 and V-7 classifications will be placed on active duty 
as apprentice seamen, with pay, subsistence, and uniforms and will then 
spend full time in completing their college training according to the 
following schedule: 
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Additional equivalent 
Equivalent semesters semesters allowed for completion 
completed as of 1 July 1943 of college training 


Ur &WNND 


Engineering students who are in good standing in accredited engineer- 
ing colleges will be allowed a total of eight equivalent semesters since 
their matriculation in college to complete their studies, regardless of the 
number of equivalent semesters completed as of July 1, 1943. 

Course requirements in the V-1 and V-7 programs were stated in 
the Navy announcement of March 1, 1942 in general terms only. It 
is impossible, therefore, for the Bureau of Naval Personnel to specify 
the completion programs in detail. 

The Bureau will, however, require that V-1 and V-7 reservists com- 
plete the following minimum programs for the several classifications, 
by the end of their college training. 

As stated in paragraph “5d” in the plan for the new Navy College 
Training Program, consideration will be given to the student’s choice 
of the institution to which he will be assigned. However, V-1 and V-7 
reservists must understand that the colleges and universities to which 
they are assigned for active duty under instruction must be determined 
by the exigencies of the service. 
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